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franc has been fluctuating more wildly than 

ever. The fall to 120 was followed by a 
spectacular recovery to 98 as a result of the desperate 
expedient adopted by the Banque de France of pledging 
its gold reserves against credits in London and New 
York. It is a desperate expedient partly because of 
the extent to which French credit—unlike, for instance, 
British credit—rests on the physical existence of gold 
in the vaults of the Paris banks, and partly because 
the operation is essentially a gamble. If the amount 
of these foreign credits is sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of those who wish to exchange francs and 
frane securities for more stable forms of wealth (or if, 
better still, they are sufficient to destroy that wish), 
then all will be well. But if they prove insufficient for 
that purpose, then the last state of the franc will be 
Worse than the first ; the gold will go into the pockets 
of the speculators ; and the subsequent relapse will be 
more catastrophic than if this “‘ pegging” had never 
been attempted. That we suppose is why the recovery 
in “spot” quotations of the franc has not been 
accompanied by a similar recovery in the “ futures” 
market. In less technical terms, the operations of 
the Banque de France, whilst they have raised the 
Immediate value of the franc, do not appear to have 
convinced the money-dealers that there is not likely 
to be another heavy fall within three months. That 
the frane Should have been temporarily saved by 
foreign help is an ironic commentary on the theory, 
constantly reiterated even up to this week by the 
French press, that the depreciation of the franc was 


due solely to a “ forei ffensive ”’ i 
3 gn offensive ’’ engineered largel 
in London. - ted 


[ire as ee the past week the value of the 


It would be difficult to exaggerate how much depends 
upon these uncertain movements of the French currency. 
For French credit rests in the last resort upon French 
policy ; and French policy, for the moment, controls 
the balance for Europe between destruction and 
reconstruction. If the French Government does not 
substantially increase taxation, reduce its vast military 
expenditure (on aircraft and submarines and in the 
Ruhr), balance its Budget and acknowledge its foreign 
debts, all the efforts of the Banque de France will be 
in vain. London and New York have come to the help 
of Paris on the understanding that drastic financial 
reforms are to be undertaken. If they are not, if 
there is to be no retrenchment, then gold will have 
to be shipped to America and to England and there 
will be no more credits. The operation which has 
been carried through this week can never be repeated. 
In the defence of her “ financial Verdun ’’—as the 
Committee of the Senate describes it—France has 
reached her last line of trenches. Everything now 
depends upon whether she can reorganise her reserves 
quickly enough; and reorganising her reserves means 
the frank abandonment of what is usually known as 
“the Poincaré policy” in the Ruhr and elsewhere. 
How serious the present situation is may be judged 
from the fact that there is a strong movement in Paris, 
favoured by the President of the Republic and appar- 
ently also by hundreds of deputies, in favour of the 
postponement of the impending elections and the 
creation of a Fascist dictatorship. And all this because 
the French people have lost faith in the value of the 
franc! Truly it may be said that money rules the 


world. 
*” . a 


M. Venizelos, as we feared, has not proved capable of 
riding the whirlwind in Greece. He had evidently 
miscalculated the position of parties and the strength 
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of their passions. His own attitude to the dynasty 
question compromised him heavily in the eyes both of 
Right and Left. He is at heart for a Republic, though 
he has expressed the strongest doubts whether Greece 
is ripe for #t. But, in any case, he stood for a decision 
in orderly and constitutional fashion by means of a 
plebiscite. On this point he fell foul of the Republi- 
cans, whose policy is to proclaim a republic immediately, 
and thus present the country with a fait accompli to be 
ratified by the plebiscite. What the country’s real 
feelings are is not perfectly clear, but we have good 
reason to believe that the mass of the Greek peasants 
take but small interest in the quarrels of Royalists and 
Republicans, and only want tranquillity and social and 
economic reforms. The public opinion of the mass, 
however, is not very articulate ; it is the politicians and 
soldiers at the top who call the tune. The present 
position is that M. Venizelos has thrown up the sponge 
and returned to France; his friend, M. Kafandaris, 
has resigned, and has been succeeded by a Government 
of Republicans in a hurry, supported by the dominant 
section of the Army and Navy. This Government will 
probably establish its Republic without delay; it has 
many sympathisers in the Liberal, and even in the 
Conservative ranks, for the Gliicksbergs have been long 
and widely regarded as “a rotten lot.”” We do not 
suppose that it will do Greece any harm to be without 
them. But we are afraid that their deposition will not 
bring peace to the country; the spirit of faction and 
violence is too deeply rooted. 
* * * 

The Swarajists made a spectacular assault on the 
Indian Budget in the Legislative Assembly last Monday. 
They carried their tactics to the point of rejecting the 
whole of the Estimates under discussion—estimates 
for administration, Customs, salt-tax, income-tax and 
opium revenue. Their aim, as one of the Die-hards 
put it, was to force the Government to carry on the 
business of the country by certification, and thus to 
promote mass-agitation and the refusal to pay taxes. 
After this victory, however, there followed an appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and some of the 
more prudent of the conspirators announced the 
following day that they did not intend any revolutionary 
action in the country, and that the defeat of the Govern- 
ment was not part of a wrecking policy, but the assertion 
of a principle. Having done that, said Mr. Jinnah 
and the Pandit Motilal Nehru, they would deal reason- 
ably with the estimates at the next stage. This change 
of front, of course, points to considerable dissension 
in the Nationalist ranks, and there is a good chance of 
the Government retrieving its defeat and carrying the 
Finance Bill next week. In any case it must be pretty 
clear by now to the Swarajists that any attempt to 
stampede a British Labour Government is doomed to 
failure. We hope they will soon change their tune, 
not because we want a British Labour Government 
to do nothing in India, but because we want it to find 
means of pushing on the Reforms more rapidly. For 
that it must have honest co-operation on the part of 
the Indian Home Rulers. Its attitude can only be 
stiff and negative, so long as it has to face blank 
obstruction and wild talk. 

* * * 

The Rents Bill had a stormy introduction to Standing 

Committee this week. The evident intention of its 





a 


opponents is to pursue obstructive tactics in the com. 
mittee, presumably in the hope of causing the abandop. 
ment of the Bill. Much has been made of the alleged 
ambiguity of the Government’s attitude towards th 
measure, and Mr. Wheatley has been strongly urged 
to secure its withdrawal in favour of a Government 
Bill. Mr. Wheatley’s reply is that the Government js 
generally in sympathy with Mr. Gardner's Bill, ang 
will either adopt it or introduce a fresh Bill of its ow, 
according to the state in which it emerges from com. 
mittee. This does not suit the Bill's opponents, who 
fear to incur the odium which votes given against 
its more drastic clauses will cause in the constituencies, 
If the Government were to introduce a more moderate 
Bill, Mr. Gardner’s supporters would have to move 
their more sweeping proposals or amendments, and 
would be placed at a disadvantage. On the othe 
hand, it suits the Government better, if it can be 
managed, to get Mr. Gardner’s Bill amended, as this 
keeps their own left wing, especially the Clyde members, 
quiet. But the chances of the Bill getting through 
the Standing Committee at all quickly or without 
drastic mutilation, seem to be poor. This is unfor. 
tunate, both because a new Rents Bill is urgently 
needed, and because the effect is to hold up other 
important business, such as the Franchise Bill, which 


awaits the Committee’s attention. 
om cs * 


The Miners’ delegate conference is in session as we 
write. It has before it what the coalowners describe 
as their final proposals for the amendment of the coal 
agreement ; but no one seems to believe that finality 
has yet been reached. The details of the owners’ 
offer have not yet been published; but it is under- 
stood to include a raising of the minimum wage from 
20 to 80 per cent. above the 1914 standard, as well 
as the concessions already announced in the pro 
portions in which the proceeds of the industry are to 
be divided between wages and profits. On this latter 
point there is now virtually nothing between the two 
sides; but the minimum wage offered by the owners 
is still a long way below the miners’ claim. They 
want an addition to the pre-war standards corresponding 
to the rise in prices; the owners offer a minimum 
considerably below the pre-war level in purchasing 
power. No one seems to expect that the delegate 
meeting will accept the terms now proposed. They 
will almost certainly be submitted to a ballot of the 
men, with or without a recommendation from the 
Conference, and with or without a request for 
instructions on the question of a strike. Even if the 
men reject the terms and vote for a strike, there wil 
be opportunity for further negotiations before a strike 
occurs. Meanwhile, the position is complicated by 
the uncertain position of the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Bill in the House of Commons. The owners 
demand the withdrawal of the Bill; but the miners 
will not withdraw it unless a satisfactory settlement 
is reached. The Government, in order to dispose of 
necessary business, wants to take most of the private 
members’ time; but the Opposition parties will not 
agree to this unless all such time is taken, a course 
which would mean the dropping of the Bill. This 
trouble about Parliamentary time may have a 
important bearing on the further course of the coal 
negotiations. 
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There is quite a crop of industrial disputes in progress 
gs we write. The attempts to get the Southampton 
strikers back to work before their grievances 
are dealt with have failed, and the strike is continuing. 
The shipyard employers are threatening reprisals 
on a national scale, and the national negotiations for 
an advance in wages are held up. On the railways the 
small strike of carmen which began at St. Pancras 
has already extended to all the London depots of 
the L.M.S., and threatens to spread further. The 
main point at issue, the decision of the company to 
dispense with vanboys on carts delivering and collecting 
s is one which concerns the public as well as the 
ies to the dispute. The companies ny 
recognise that goods are more likely to be stolen from 
carts if no boys are provided, but estimate that they 
will save more in wages than they will lose in additional 
compensation for stolen goods. The drivers allege that 
they are penalised for losing goods, though the means 
of protecting them are withdrawn. On behalf of the 
public, it is surely necessary to point out that what the 
consignees want are the goods entrusted to the railways 
and not compensation for their loss. Whatever cal- 
culations the companies may make about the relative 
costs of wages and compensation leave this point un- 
touched and seem to show a characteristic disregard 
for the public interest. In many cases, money com- 
pensation is really no compensation at all. 


* * * 


The threatened cotton lock-out did not take place 
this week. The Cardroom Amalgamation gave way 
at the last moment to the threats of the employers’ 
federation, and acquiesced in a temporary defeat over 
the relatively small question at issue, reserving, how- 
ever, its freedom of action for the future. The reason 
given for adopting this course was the present excep- 
tionally unfavourable situation in the cotton industry, 
which meant that a general stoppage would suit the 
employers far better than the men. The employers 
would lose nothing by stopping their mills for a time ; 
the men would lose wages, and risk almost certain 
defeat. This, at any rate, was the view of the Trade 
Union leaders, who elected to live to fight another day. 
Probably the Cardroom Amalgamation took the best 
course open to it in the circumstances ; but the fact of 
success does not appear to justify the action of the 
employers in threatening a general lock-out in a quite 
minor local issue. If a Trade Union adopted such a 
course in time of good trade, it would be very severely 
attacked by most of the press. We have noticed no 
signs of corresponding anger at the high-handed action 
of the “ lords of the jenny,”’ as Cobbett used to call 


the cotton masters. 
x * * 


The Trades Union Congress, under its new Secretary, 
is showing marked signs of increased activity. It has 
put forward this week the first draft of a general charter 
of demands, intended largely to obviate the appearance 
on the agenda of those “ hardy annual ”’ resolutions 
which every year waste much of the Congress’s time. 
It has also, at long last, formulated proposals for an 
organised relationship between itself and the local 
Trades Councils, which, excluded from Congress nearly 
thirty years ago, remained isolated without any form 
of industrial co-ordination till the formation of the 
National Federation of Trades Councils a year or two 
ago. It is now proposed to use the Councils as the local 
agents and representatives of Congress in the same rela- 
— to it as the Local Labour Parties bear to the 
atonal Labour Party. The position is complicated 
y the fact that, while in some districts there is only a 
single body, the Trades Council and Labour Party, 


doing both the industrial and the political work, in 
others there are two distinct organisations. The 
ngress wants to leave the political work entirely to 


the Labour Party, and to establish relations with the 
local Councils only as industrial bodies. Probably this 
will mean a revival of the movement for local separation 
of the two forms of organisation—which if the Labour 
Party is to become a truly national party would seem 
to be highly desirable. The existence of effective and 
co-ordinated local units should add greatly to the real 
strength and prestige of the Trades Union Congress, 
which has for some time been overshadowed by the 
political wing of the Labour movement. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State 
Government cannot be said to have covered themselves 
with glory by their handling of the Army crisis. They 
returned, it is true, a bold enough answer to Major- 
General Tobin and his fellow conspirators. These 
new terrorists, like their predecessors, professed the 
deepest concern for what they called “‘ the aspirations 
of the Nation,” but had the phrase meant anything 
to them they would have discovered long since that 
the dearest aspiration of Free State citizens 1s to relegate 
to private life or, if necessary, behind prison bars all 
believers in Government by ultimatums and pronun- 
ciamentos. Tobin sought to combine the general 
discontent aroused by the demobilisation scheme with 
the resentment felt by certain elements of the old 
I.R.A., who apparently still claim the right to be 
politicians as well as soldiers. He failed to precipitate 
the explosion he desired, but though the fuse he lit 
spluttered out it showed that there was too much 
loose powder lying about for the comfort of peaceful 
people. When the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
while repudiating the action of Tobin, tendered his 
resignation as a protest against the “ muddling and 
mishandling” of affairs by the Army Administration, 
it was obvious that things could not be left where they 
were. The Cabinet has now done what ought to have 
been done at a much earlier stage in appointing a 
Committee of Inquiry into the whole question of Army 
administration. It has been the practice for too long 
to treat the Army as if it were a sort of imperium in 
imperio, with which the Oreachtas has little concern 
except to give legislative effect to the decrees of its 
executive heads. This was, perhaps, inevitable so 
long as a state of civil war continued, but those who 
faced facts did not conceal their fears that sooner or 
later it was bound to have very awkward consequences. 

* * a 

In accordance with this bad tradition the demobilis- 
ation and reorganisation schemes were carried out by 
Departmental orders without being submitted for 
discussion and criticism to the Dail. The Army 
Council must have been aware that their methods 
did not commend themselves to the majority of their 
subordinates, yet they never seem to have imagined 
that any necessity existed to have the backing of the 
popular chamber for their plans. Their critics in the 
Army also ignored the Dail, though they could easily 
have enlisted the services of deputies to ventilate their 
grievances. We may assume that the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce was in opposition from the first, 
yet it is difficult to understand why he should not 
have tendered his resignation before the reorganisation 
scheme took effect Had Mr. M’Grath brought matters 
to a head a fortnight or three weeks ago, it is safe betting 
that General Tobin would never have rattled our 
shaken nerves with his precious ultimatum. As it 
is, critics of the Government at home and abroad ma 
be expected to proclaim that they have surrendered, 
out of fear of a military coup d'état. The incident has 
badly shaken their prestige, and it would not be sur- 
prising if sweeping changes in the personnel of the 
Cabinet were to be announced in the near future. 
Though Tobin’s ultimatum was repudiated, its implied 
threat against the Six Counties in the demand that 
action should be taken “ against the enemies of nationa! 
A2 
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— and of complete independence ” has done incal- 
culable harm in Ulster, and reduces to vanishing point 
any hope of a border settlement by agreement. 

* * * 


Po.rTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—Rumours of im- 
pending crisis have again been current this week, trace- 
able, I fancy, partly to the opportunities supposed to 

have been offered to intrigue by the rankers’ pensions contro- 
versy, partly to the absence of livelier topics of contention, 
and partly to the curious reactions of the Churchill campaign. 
Proverbially idle hands are never far from mischief, and without 
assigning to Mr. Churchill an ultra-sinister role in the linking-up 
of those various influences, I suspect that his future fellow- 
members (should the stars so decree) would be less prone to 
naughtiness if he and his by-election, let alone his stop-press 
revelations, were all a little further off. As things are, deep 
can call to deep only too easily; while tactics within doors 
respond automatically to Jericho-blasts without. 
* * * 


According to his friends—trumpet-blowers all—Mr. Churchill’s 
return is certain. One does not blame them for saying so, but 
assuming they are right, and that the old personal spell is shown 
to have regained some of its earlier power, another question 
arises—how long will the magic hold out? Can it stay the 
period even of the present contest ? So far as a considerable 
section of the Commons is concerned (largely recruited, it must 
be remembered, from new and inexperienced material), the 
familiar box of tricks is proving as superficially attractive as 
if it had never been tried before. Indeed, I should say that 
members generally, though apt by their traditions to pose as 
cynics in such matters, have not exhibited so much interest in a 
by-election or speculated so freely about a prospective event of 
the kind for some years past, certainly not since the relatively 
simple and not too difficult adventure that restored Mr. Asquith 
to a place in the sun. 

* * 

Somebody should ask the Liberal-Conservative-Independent- 
Constitutionalist candidate—fortunately there is no Plimsoll 
line for political labels or political principles either—in what 
part of the House he intends to encamp in the event of his 
return. Among the M.P.s supporting his candidature by far 
the greater number sit and vote with the Opposition, whose 
official nominee they are now opposing. Others sit on the 
Liberal side and take their marching orders from Mr. Lloyd 
George, voting anti-Labour wherever possible, and at other times 
generally not at all. With which group does Mr. Churchill 
mean to be identified ? Janus-like as he may be, to plagiarise 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s snappiest effort in portraiture, he 
cannot mix with both at the same time, since they are still 
divided by the width of the floor. Perhaps the precedent 
recently set by Mr. Asquith of sitting on a Liberal bench and 
speaking from the Conservative box, or vice versa, as occasion 
might dictate, may suggest a way out of the dilemma. But 
what a criss-cross it would be ! 

* % * 

When Mars arrives and takes up his war-station on the front 
Opposition bench—for that, I expect, will be the ultimate 
solution—how many of the half-gods will be content to remain ? 
Already the Baldwin-Birkenhead pact has driven two un- 
yielding ex-Ministers to the back benches and strained the 
loyalty of a dozen more. I imagine that Mr. Churchill’s coming 
will have a more disruptive effect, not so much in the way of 
adding to the number of mere fugitives as of creating passive 
or even active resisters, among whom, if I were prophesying, 
I should be disposed to name Mr. Amery, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Sir W. Joynson Hicks, Mr. Edward Wood, and Sir Douglas 
Hogg. To discharge the rites of hospitality there would then 
remain such recently returned prodigals as Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, Sir Robert Horne, Sir L. Worthington Evans and Sir Leslie 
Scott, plus the doubtful addition of Mr. Baldwin. 

* * * 


As for the National Liberal waverers, numbering, I suppose, 
rather less than a dozen, the marvel is that their hiving-off 
should have been so long delayed. Even if Mr. Churchill fails 
to get back, those leaderless men will continue to gravitate 
towards their natural home, if only in the hope of escaping 
extinction at the next Election. Their quarrel with their 


nominal party is as old as the Coalition, but it undoubtedly 
struck deeper roots when Mr. Lloyd George joined with Mr. 
Asquith in helping to put Mr. Baldwin out and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in, with results none the less disconcerting because 
so quickly justified. 


SECURITY 


HERE has been a good deal of captious criticism 
of the speech on the Estimates made by the 
Under-Secretary for Air. For our part we 

think that Mr. Leach, the provider of battle-planes, 
acquitted himself very well in his conflict with Mr. 
Leach, the pacifist. He maintained—and every intellj- 
gent man agrees with him—that war is madness and 
disarmament is common sense. But he knows that, 
in a world full of national hatreds and suspicions and 
fears, we cannot indulge in the heroic gesture of throw- 
ing down our weapons. The Labour Party, as he said, 
had never pretended that we alone could disarm, 
regardless of what others were doing. Of course, the 
Sermon on the Mount in its literal sense is not practical 
politics to-day; indeed, it is not even ideal politics, 
if you consider the almost certain consequences of 
attempting to apply its principles under present con- 
ditions. Is Saul then among the prophets? Have 
Mr. Leach and his colleagues in the Government been 
converted to militarism? The idea is preposterous, 
They are simply doing what must be done in the circum- 
stances to provide for national defence. But—and 
it is a large and important ‘ but ’—they continue to 
believe that this form of security is only a second-best. 
Their real hopes were being expressed by Lord Parmoor 
at Geneva at the same moment that Mr. Leach was 
speaking in the House of Commons on Tuesday. The 
competition in armaments, wars and rumours of war, 
will only be avoided by developing the League of 
Nations—by developing not merely its machinery, 
but its principles. The critics, then, would do well to 
remember Geneva. And they would do well also to 
remember Paris. For the real enemies of the Sermon 
on the Mount are not the alleged backsliders among 
British pacifists, but the fanatics who preach the 
Sermon of the Quai d’Orsay. Force to them is not a 
second-best way. It is the only way of providing for 
national security; the rest is rubbish. Does anyone 
want to know why we must build more aeroplanes, 
and why Germany must writhe and the franc must rot? 
Let him read the French Yellow Book published last 
Saturday. 

This encyclopedic volume puts on record the 
stupidity of a great nation—or rather of the soldiers 
and politicians who have led that nation by the nose 
for the last five years. It deals in detail with the 
problem of French security as envisaged by these men 
from the Armistice onwards, and it shows them for 
what they are, nervous, cynical, obstinate, short- 
sighted. It was not unnatural that immediately 
after the war Marshal Foch and his military friends 
should have been eager for a frontier on the Rhine 
and the detachment of the Rhineland from the German 
Reich. Nor is it surprising that in those early days 
many Frenchmen, with bitter memories behind them 
and uncertainty in front of them, should have striven, 
when the Foch plan was rejected, for guarantees from 
America and ourselves. What is strange and lament- 
able is that, as time went on, the French statesmen, 
like the Bourbons, learned nothing and forgot nothing. 
M. Briand’s eyes, it is true, at the beginning of 1922 
were half-opened to realities, and there seemed & 
chance of accommodation with Mr. Lloyd George at 
the Cannes Conference. But M. Briand was pushed 
aside by M. Poincaré, who had never wavered from 
the old Foch policy, and who, for all his formal denials, 
believes in it still. He picked holes in the British offer 
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and demanded something stronger. It was not enough 
that we should agree to guarantee “ the soil of France.” 
We must guarantee the Rhine zone that was demili- 
tarised by the Treaty. We must be prepared to 
defend the Rhine frontier and bridgeheads. The pact, 
too, must be mutual, and for twenty years, and it 
« should not merely apply to the case of direct aggression 
by Germany, but should include provisions for a general 
entente for the unity of policy of the two countries 
whenever the general peace might be endangered.” 
We must, in a word, tie ourselves up to France in 
such a fashion that we might presently find ourselves 
fighting to protect the boundaries of Poland! What 
has M. Poincaré got by his intransigence of three years 

and his attempts to pursue his policy single- 
handed—or with the aid of Belgium and other satellites 
—ever since? He has got not only nothing, but less 
than nothing. The Ruhr “ victory ” has been a dismal 
failure. It has produced no reparations; it has 
isolated France, it has embittered the Germans and 
disgusted the rest of the world. In so far as the 
Ruhr occupation was intended not as a “ productive 
pledge,” but as a part of the Rhine frontier policy 
(and that it clearly was), it must again be written 
down as a failure. The security of France appears 
farther off than ever. 

It is something that M. Poincaré’s stupidity is 
beginning to dawn, not merely on his adversaries on 
the Left, but in other and more unexpected quarters. 
The reception of the Yellow Book by the Temps was 
significant. M. Poincaré is seriously taken to task 
for his attitude to the Lloyd George offer. Whatever 
the defects of that offer, it had one supreme virtue—it 
established an alliance between England and France, 
and to reject it, as M. Poincaré did, was a capital error. 
But this does not exhaust the T’emps’ criticism. The 
Rhine frontier policy is brought under review, and 
scoffed at both on military and political grounds; it 
is not, and never was, practicable, having regard to 
British views. And then comes this trenchant passage : 

The French Government ought to have taken account 
from the beginning of the political dispositions of its allies 
and associates. It ought to have asked itself particularly 
whether England would, from the political point of view, 
have regarded “the fixing of the Rhine as the western 
frontier of Germany ” as acceptable. If it imagined that it 
could lead the English to accept this conception it com- 
mitted an enormous, egregious blunder, as the event has 
shown. If, on the contrary, it realised the impossibility of 
convincing the English, it ought to have sought its political 
guarantees in another direction. That would have meant 
inevitably that France, like England, would follow towards 

Germany a clear, definite policy—a policy seeking to reinforce 

democratic institutions in Germany and a pacific spirit 

among Germans. 

There M. Poincaré gets, as the Paris correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian justly says, “the plainest 
bit of speaking ever addressed to him in France by the 
most important and authoritative organ of the French 
Press.” We wish it had not taken all these years for 
the Temps to come to its senses. However, it is useless 
to cry over spilt milk, and we hope that it, and all those 

nchmen who share its dissatisfaction, will now con- 
cern themselves not merely with M. Poincaré’s mistakes, 
but with the facts as they are and the only real alterna- 
tive to Poincaréism. 

The security of France is not a question, as some 
Frenchmen pretend to think, of no interest to this 
Country. We all want France to be secured against 
aggression. But where we have fallen out with her is 
over the proper methods of obtaining her security. 


Mr. Lloyd George rightly opposed the Foch-Poincaré 
schemes from the outset. Later he offered concessions 
—too large as many of us thought, and as he probably 
thinks himself now—in the way of a pact. But these 
concessions never represented the British view of what 
was best for France and for Europe. They were, in 
fact, concessions to France’s fears and weakness, not 
to the soundness of her judgment. And it is desirable 
that the French should realise that they will not be 
made again. There can be no going back to the 
Cannes offer. The idea of a pact is dead—and that 
for two reasons. It is not possible, in the first place, 
because M. Poincaré’s policy has utterly alienated 
British sympathies. No British Government could now 
bind itself to any military engagements on behalf of 
France. Secondly, even if a pact were possible, it 
would be useless. M. Poincaré was not wrong in 
refusing a mere undertaking on our part to come to 
France’s aid in case of unprovoked aggression by 
Germany. Where he was wrong was in demanding as 
the alternative a full-blown military alliance. A 
formal undertaking by us to resist an unprovoked 
aggression on France would be literally a waste of ink 
and parchment. If there were such an aggression, 
threatening another general war, we should not need a 
written instrument to make us move: But, in point of 
fact, it is not easy to conceive of an unprovoked aggres- 
sion of that sort. Germany is now helpless and could 
not, even if she would, attack France. If she could 
there are few of us who, looking at the history of the 
last five years, would venture to talk of unprovoked 
aggression! But supposing French policy changes and 
Germany is allowed to recuperate her strength, will 
not the danger of a war of revanche bulk larger? To 
that we answer that a really radical change in French 
policy is the best—indeed, the sole—chance of abating 
the spirit of revenge in Germany. And a really radical 
change in French policy precludes the notion of an 
Anglo-French pact. 

There is, in short, only one way in which France 
can hope to find national security—and that is in 
the development of international law. The Rhine 
frontier is a mad dream, and we do not understand 
how a man with even the limited imagination of 
a Poincaré can fail to see its follies. Is it thought 
of as a protection against a strong Germany? But 
what, then, could be its military value? Or is it 
designed as a means of keeping Germany perpetually 
distracted and weak ? But for how long is it supposed 
the rest of us would tolerate that? There remains, 
then, the one alternative that we have steadily urged 
upon the French. They must look for security not 
in guns and bombs and “ defensive alliances,” but in 
the League of Nations. It is no argument to smile or 
shrug the shoulders and ask what the League has 
done or what it can do. The League has no doubt 
cut a poorish figure so far; but that is mainly because 
the French have willed it so. The League will be a 
much bigger thing when the French choose. Its 
machinery can be used not to coerce, but to assist, 
and consequently to conciliate,Germany. Its authority 
can be, and must be, strengthened by the inclusion of 
Germany among its members. It can, and must, 
supplant the particularist alliances that the French 
heart hankers after. Through it we may arrive at 
those general measures of reduction of armaments 
that we all profess to want, and that may save Mr. 
Leach or another from the regrettable necessity of 
asking for more millions for the Air Force. And in 
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the spirit which it gradually breeds we may find the 
best antidote to the prevalent poisons of nationalism 
and militarism. Will the realists of the Quai d'Orsay 
tell us that a policy based on such aims and hopes is 
a gamble with the fortunes of France? We ask them 
if it is not a rather more promising gamble than the 
plan exposed in their Yellow Book. It is, at any rate, 
the policy on which we believe French security as well 
as European security must rest. And it is the only 
policy in which France will get support from a Labour 
Government, or any other Government, in this country. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


HE unemployment debate in the House of Commons 
on Monday was a merry affair. Conservatives 
and some Liberals joined in making great fun of 

the Government for its failure to cure unemployment 
during its less than two months of office. Conservatives 
in particular showed an eagerness for a constructive policy 
in marked contrast to their behaviour six months ago. 
The hundred thousand to be spent here, the half million 
to be spent there, in providing work seemed to the Con- 
servatives present mere impotent dashings of Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s mop against the incoming sea. 

And so, of course, they are. No one knows this better 
than the Ministers off whom the Tory and Liberal speakers 
scored their points. What these speakers ignored, though 
we do not think they forgot it, was that by the terms of 
Monday’s debate, raised by the Liberals on a Vote on 
Account, and dealing solely with matters of administration, 
Ministers were explicitly prevented, by the rules of the 
House, from raising any matter involving fresh legis- 
lation. They could only explain what they had been able 
to do under existing laws—laws passed by their predecessors 
in office—it was not even in order for them to announce 
their intentions, if these involved the passage of new laws. 

If the critics of the Government had admitted this fact, 
their whole case against the Government would have gone 
by the board. If Labour has claimed to be the one party 
with a constructive policy for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment, it has certainly never claimed that work for all can 
be found without legislation, or in a few months. It has 
plainly avowed that the task of abolishing unemployment 
is long and difficult, and involves fundamental changes, 
including some on an international basis, in the economi¢ 
structure of society, It has claimed, indeed, that in a 
comparatively short time, unemployment can be palliated, 
and work made available in far larger measure than under 
preceding Governments. But this clearly ‘involves legis- 
lation and far more parliamentary time than the few weeks, 
necessarily occupied for the most part by financial business, 
that the Labour Government has so far had at its disposal. 

Monday’s display by the Government’s critics was, then, 
all eyewash, and eyewash plainly labelled for all who have 
eyes to see. Mr. T. Shaw, speaking for the Government, 
had no difficulty in dealing with Dr. Macnamara and Mr. 
Baldwin, so far as their criticisms were relevant to the 
questions under debate. With the far wider issues of 
policy raised by the Conservative leader, to which he could 
not have replied properly without wandering out of order 
and making a full statement of the Government’s plan, 
he wisely did not attempt to deal at all. He contented 
himself with showing that the Government was doing all 
that could be done without fresh legislation. 

The attack from the Opposition benches took two forms. 
On one hand, the Government was criticised for not doing 
more to provide work; on the other, it was attacked for 
wasteful expenditure of public money on unemployment 
benefits. If the first criticism was mainly irrelevant to 
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the debate, the second was positively and patently wrong, 
The Government had been accused, in a section of the press, 
of going behind the back of Parliament and spending mo 
wastefully in doles; and the attack in the House followed 
the lines laid down by Lord Rothermere and his associates 
of the press. Mr. Shaw’s answer on this point was final 
and convincing. The action taken, he pointed out, was 
not only strictly within the administrative powers of the 
Minister of Labour ; it had also been explicitly announced 
to the House by the Prime Minister. Moreover, the greater 
part of the cost would not fall upon the State ; the money 
required would come out of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, of which only one-third approximately is contributed 
out of the public revenue. 

The action which led to this absurd storm in a teacup 
was the issue by the Minister of Labour of revised regula- 
tions governing the grant of “ uncovenanted” benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. Benefits under 
these Acts are of two kinds—“ covenanted” benefits, 
that is, payments provided for in the original scheme of 
the Acts without reference to the abnormal situation, and 
** uncovenanted ”’ benefits, which are additional benefits 
authorised by Parliament in consequence of the abnormal 
situation. ‘“ Covenanted ” benefit is a statutory right of 
all insured persons paying the proper contributions; 
““uncovenanted benefits” has hitherto been treated as 
an er gratia payment, to be made only at the discretion of 
the Minister of Labour and only in necessitous cases. That 
is to say, “‘ uncovenanted benefit” has been treated as 
virtually a form of Poor Law relief, except that it is admin- 
istered nationally instead of locally. 

Yet—and this is the vital point—the cost of uncovenanted, 
as well as of covenanted, benefit has been charged to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. In other words, the 
insured persons have been compelled to contribute to the 
fund in respect of benefits all statutory right to which is 
denied them. They had to pay; but it has been solely 
at the discretion of the Ministry of Labour whether they 
get any return or not. As a matter of administrative 
policy this benefit has been refused to all persons who have 
been considered to command resources on which they could 
subsist without it, and has also been refused to certain 
special classes of persons, including aliens, although aliens, 


just as much as British subjects, are compelled to contribute 


to the cost. Unconvenanted benefit, under these conditions, 
has necessarily acquired precisely the same taint as Poor 
Law relief, and has led to just the same inquisitions into 
the circumstances of the recipients as make Poor Law 
relief stink in the nostrils of the working class. 

Mr. Shaw, in accordance with the Prime Minister's 
announcement in his opening speech, not only abolished 
by legislation the iniquitous “gap” system, but also 
used his administrative powers so as to place “ uncoven- 
anted ” benefit on practically the same footing as “ coven- 
anted ” benefit. He issued instructions that “ uncoven- 
anted”’ benefit should not be refused to insured contributors 
who were bona fide seekers for work merely on the ground 
that they were aliens or that they had other resources on 
which they could subsist. This does not mean that anyone 
who chooses can now place himself safely on benefit for as 
long as he likes; it means only that = uncovenanted 
benefit will be granted on conditions equally stringent 
with the conditions applying to ‘“ covenanted ” benefit, 
but not more stringent. It sweeps away from the system 
of Unemployment Insurance the Poor Law taint which 
it has been allowed to acquire under Conservative admin- 
istration, and brings the system back to its original basis, 
on which there is no loss of self-respect to the recipient, 
and no inquisition into his private affairs. He must prove 
that he is a bona fide seeker for work ; but that is all. Why 
should he be asked to prove more ? 

The State contribution is the same in respect of both 
forms of benefit. The contributions of employer and 
worker are the same. All payments go to the F und ; 
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all payments of benefit are made out of the Fund. Clearly, 
the rights of the insured person are the same in both cases. 
Mr. Shaw’s predecessors, by denying this logical conclusion, 
brought the system of Unemployment Insurance into dis- 
repute; Mr. Shaw, by affirming it, undoes the mischief. 
That is all; but it is a complete answer to the critics of 
the Government. 

It may well be urged that, in the present situation, the 
State’s contribution to the cost of unemployment benefits 
js too low, and that the benefits ought to be raised, with 
the aid of a higher contribution from the Treasury. But 
that is a matter for legislation, of which we shall hear more 
when the Government introduces its promised Bill amending 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts. It might well be 

again that the contributions exacted from employers 
and employed are far too high, in relation to the benefits 
paid. We believe that last year, despite the abnormal 
unemployment, the Fund showed a large balance on the 
right side, after paying both kinds of benefit. If anything 
like normal conditions were restored, it would show an 
enormous balance, unless the benefits were greatly raised, 
or large supplementary benefits provided. But all that 
has nothing to do with the question discussed in the House 
on Monday, save as strengthening, if it needed any strength- 
ening, the case for making “ uncovenanted ” equally with 
“covenanted ”’ benefit a positive right of the insured con- 
tributor. We earnestly hope that, not content with this, 
the Government will in its promised Bill so raise the rates 
of benefit as to make all recourse by the unemployed to the 
Poor Law unnecessary, and place the whole maintenance 
of those who are out of work on a basis involving no taint 
or loss of self-respect to the recipient of benefit. 

Of course, if benefits are better than poor relief, work is 
far better than either. Even the best system of providing 
incomes for the unemployed is no alternative to unremitting 
efforts to provide work. This, we believe, is fully recog- 
nised by the Government ; but, as Mr. Shaw said, schemes 
of work cannot be produced “ like rabbits out of a hat.” 
They must be carefully prepared; and their preparation 
takes time. Before long, as Mr. Shaw told his critics on 
Monday, the Opposition members will have ample oppor- 
tunity of proving the sincerity of their criticisms, by 
supporting the plans for providing work which will be 
brought forward. Then—we shall see. 


LUNACY 


OST people agree that our lunacy laws are all 
wrong, and our asylums worse. But it takes 
) a £25,000 case in the High Courts to set them 
thinking in terms of reality. Even a judge—contrary 
to all tradition and precedent—was by this stirred to 
remonstrance with things as they are. It is likely that 
out of this case salutary reforms will come, especially in 
the department of administration. Heaven knows they 
are overdue. 
_ The thing that must have struck many people, however, 
is the absence of any code or standard whereby a man 
may impartially be judged sane or insane. It seems, 
therefore, desirable to give a little thought to this funda- 
mental question. The terms sanity and insanity are 
exactly analogous to the terms health and disease; and 
just as no one can, in the abstract, be regarded as embodying 
absolute health, so no one can be regarded as embodying 
absolute sanity. 
Recent physiological discoveries have thrown quite a 
new light on the physical factors associated with mental 
Processes. We no longer look upon man as a machine, 
controlled by a central nervous organisation localised 
mainly in the brain. We are beginning to realise that it 
38 nothing like so simple as that. Every cell in our bodies 
has apparently its individual life, its individual duties and 
its influence on, and influencibility by, every other cell 





of which we are composed. Our emotions, our tempera- 
ments, our characters and our ways of looking at things 
can be thought of no longer as functions of the brain alone, 
but as representing one side of the activities of many, 
possibly of all, parts of our body; strikingly of those 
curious organs, the endocrine glands. Sanity and insanity, 
therefore, are usually to be regarded not as mere phenomena 
in cerebral science, but as phenomena of the whole per- 
sonality. 

In the simplest organisms, no distinction can be drawn 
between’ ill-health and insanity. But directly we reach 
the multicellular stage, and, more pronouncedly, after 
consciousness has emerged and certain spheres of activity 
have come under the guidance of experience and intelligence, 
it becomes possible to distinguish between them. It is 
not to disturbances of internal harmony among the cells 
and organs of the body, but to the collective failures of 
the whole organism to react advantageously—from a self- 
preservative or species-preservative point of view—to 
ever-varying environmental circumstance that the name 
insanity has been given. From the political—as opposed 
to the clinical—point of view, the probléms of insanity are 
problems not of thought or emotion, but of action or of 
failure to act. Thoughts and emotions are relevant only 
in so far as they lead to, or are calculated to lead to, 
phenomena in the realm of action. 

Whatever may be the causes—physical or psychic—in 
specific instances, the mark of insanity is an inability 
mentally to adapt oneself advantageously to the circum- 
stances, human and material, which surround us. But a 
lot depends on the interpretation of the word “ advantag- 
eously.”” Mere eccentricity and fanaticism are often held, 
even by reputed scientists, to be in essence mild forms of 
mania. But there is all the difference in the world—not 
merely in degree but in kind—between the man who, 
believing literally in the religion that his mother taught 
him, chooses in a moment of danger to pray to God rather 
than to save his fortune; and him who, with no wish to 
risk his life, selects the middle of Cheapside at noon to offer 
up his prayer. It is not the choosing of unusual ends that 
constitutes insanity, but the inability to keep one’s aims in 
proportion, and by intelligence and compromise to set 
about their attainment. To believe in the existence of devils 
is but to share the creed of many. But to wrap oneself in 
the Morning Advertiser in order to repel their attacks is 
reasonably regarded as insane. 

What the ordinary man, including the ordinary doctor, 
commonly fails to understand is that others may not 
set the same relative value on things as is set by him and 
most of his fellows. Nearly every advance, both in social 
organisation and in knowledge, has been due to individuals 
with unusual standards of value; yet it is certain that 
many a man and woman gets “signed up” as a lunatic 
and incarcerated in an asylum for no better reason than 
that they do not share the ideas and “form” of the herd. 

Thanks largely to Locke, it is commonly believed that 
madmen are people who reason perfectly from false premises. 
This, however, is far from being a true statement of the 
case. It may be noted, as a first objection, that this 
particular characteristic stigmatises nearly all mankind. 
The logic of a lunatic is, indeed, often amusing in its verbal 
precision; but it is this very “ precision” which is its 
condemnation both as logic and as a mark of sanity. 
Perhaps the most general characteristic of the insane 
mind is its inability to control the faculty of attention 
so as, by comparison with other relevant phenomena, to 
check the conclusions or judgments to which fancy or 
obsession, assisted only by verbal logic, might lead. There 
is nothing insane in allowing one’s imagination to make a 
picture of oneself as Emperor of the world. It is the 
continuing to hold this as a real belief, in face of the evidence 
of one’s clothes and furniture and menial duties, that 
constitutes insanity. To have the momentary fancy that 
our legs are made of butter may be due to some mere 
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sensory disturbance. But to continue to believe it in 
spite of the fact that they show no signs of melting when 
exposed to the heat of the fire is clearly insane. Pascal 
used, on occasion, to be obsessed with the idea that immedi- 
ately in front of him was a yawning abyss. In order to 
overcome the obsession he would ask that a chair might 
be placed in front of him. Normally his reason then told 
him that, since a chair would not stand on air, the abyss 
did not exist. But at times this remedy failed; the chair 
did not convince him. At such moments he was insane. 
Not only did his mind deceive him, but he had lost the 
faculty of comparison with what we call reality 

To contemplate insanity as a single entity, however, is 
fatal to clear or useful thinking about this subject. The 
forms and causes, the appropriate treatment and the 
prognosis are as various in mental as in physical ailments. 
We should have made small progress in general medicine 
had we insisted on treating disease in this collective and 
wholesale manner. Between amentia, dementia and acute 
mania are differences as great and fundamental as between 
syphilis and myxcedema. Yet I am afraid that the public 
and not a few medical practitioners still customarily lump 
the whole lot together. Serious psychiatrists have, of 
course, long recognised this essential diversity, and fine and 
promising work is being unostentiously done on that 
basis. Probably the biggest single reform necessary in 
lunacy administration is the breaking-up of the great 
mixed asylums, which make serious treatment of the 
curable forms of mental disorder difficult, when not abso- 
lutely impossible. 

But what is most necessary to get into the mind of the 
public is the idea that mental disease, however real, does 
not inevitably call for legal restraint in an asylum. Apart 
from danger to the individual or to other people, or serious 
risk to the property rights of others, through mental 
disorder, any forcible restraint on the elementary freedom 
of an individual, sane or insane, should not be lightly 
tolerated. Reforms in lunacy law and its administration, 
and in the asylum treatment of certified individuals, are, 
by the side of this fundamental issue, relatively simple 
matters. At what point are obsession and inability to 
compromise to be regarded as a danger either to their 
possessors or to the community at large? We do not 
compel a man suffering from cancer, even in its early stages, 
to submit himself to the surgeon’s knife. Nor do we lock 
up a gambler to prevent him from squandering his fortune. 
Nor do we protect credulous people from the frauds of 
advertisers. It is by no means easy to define the stage at 
which we are justified in interfering with a person’s liberty 
to prevent him from making a fool of himself. It will 
scarcely be urged that we are entitled to incarcerate everyone 
who, through indifference to material things, or disregard 
of convention, is considered by his friends and relatives 
an intolerable nuisance. There is, of course, a tremendous 
amount, of rationalisation practised over this matter. 
Really, we all look upon lunatics as an abominable incubus— 
and so they are. But when we shut them up in barracks, 
we try to humbug ourselves by pretending partly that it 
is for their good, partly that it is absolutely necessary. 
Setting aside the homicidal and the suicidal, this is mostly 
rubbish, but we have not the courage to face the facts. 

There is, of course, the converse danger. The ordinary 
layman has naturally little experience to help him in forming 
an opinion as to what insane persons are dangerous and 
what are harmless. It may seem evidence of but an inno- 
cent delusion to be guided by the voices of angels who visit 
us at nightfall, provided we do our day’s work efficiently 
and well. But if, one evening, the angels order us to take 
the baby in our arms and fly from the roof straight to 
Heaven, that supposition is undone. It is obvious that 
nothing but experience, the utmost care, and much dis- 
crimination, can guide us as to what is best in each par- 
ticular instance. And, no matter what we do, events will 
occasionally prove us wrong. It is certainly too great a 
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responsibility to throw on an average medical practitioner 
whilst medical education remains where it is. 

Still, while the major interests of the community must 
remain paramount, more thought and consideration than 
are now customary should be given to the interest and freedom 
of the individual, however abnormal. But, in maki 
this criticism, or in echoing it, let us not, as is so commonly 
done, concentrate it on the doctors and the officials called 
upon to perform an unpleasing task. For it is as tre 
to-day as it was when Dr. Conolly wrote in 1830, that the 
indifference to the welfare of the mentally afflicted is by 
none so strikingly manifested as by their friends ang 
neighbours. 

; When a human being loses his reason, truly we see something 

in the whole treatment of him by his fellow-creatures, which too 

much reminds us of the destruction of a wounded individual of 


the lower animals, by the rest ; all community of feeling seems g 
often lost, and all pity and regard forgotten. 


This is not universally true; but the suspicion remains 
that a very large proportion of the inmates of asylums are 
there, not so much for their own good, as because we cannot 
stand them outside. Many of these could, under proper 
conditions, be cured—even under asylum conditions many 
of them recover, thanks largely to the skill and patience of 
those responsible. For the rest, surely our conscience and 
our sense of pity can be stirred sufficiently to induce us 
to make their conditions as tolerable as we can. 
Harry Rosenrts. 


CHANGE 


T is astonishing what a difference a still morning of 

I sunshine can make to the face of London. It ceases 

to be merely a shabby collection of shops and becomes 

a charming city of pleasure as open to the sun as a country 
lane. The shining bodies of the motor-cars swarming in 
the streets begin to seem as natural in the air as insects, 
and, indeed, the few that have been painted in bright 
colours—scarlet or blue or green or yellow—amuse the eye 
like the first butterflies of the season. I hope the artists 
who have lately been conspiring to beautify railway 
stations will afterwards turn their attention to motor-cars 
and their colours, and will help to bring about a time when 
motor-cars in the streets of a city will be as gaudy and 
attractive toys as the blue-and-red country carts that 
bump along the roads in one’s memories of childhood. 
It may have been only a coincidence that I saw a consider- 
able number of these coloured cars on the first certain day 
of spring. But they seemed like flying messengers of the 
change that was everywhere transforming town from a 
builder’s yard into a habitation on the bank of a great 
stream. The first sun of spring seems actually to create a 
new earth before our eyes. The plane-trees, which are 
essentially the trees of the streets, now seem exquisitely 
beautiful with thousands of little balls hanging in their 
bare and delicate branches. The leafless oaks in the park 
seem to rise from the earth like flames of fire fed from under- 
ground. There are few flowers as yet and few songs 
but at least we have that delighted knowledge that we are 
in the theatre and that the play is going to begin. Or, 
perhaps, it has already begun. The Serpentine has become 
a shining lake of boats, and, as they move this way and that, 
the sunlight reflected from the water is shimmering on 
their newly-varnished sides. The drakes paddling their 
way through the water, as the sun falls on them, are rivals 
of peacocks and kingfishers in their heads and necks. How 
contentedly they waggle their curly tails from side to side! 
How sleepily they turn up the whites of their eyes as they 
cruise along the edge of the water, dreaming of manna that 
will fall from the hands of children andnursemaids! Tufted 
ducks, little and long-haired and with eyes bright as daffo- 
dils, dart hither and thither among the rain of food, more 
greedy than brave, and dive trickily under the water, 
leaving a trail of bubbles, and emerging later suddenly as 
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Jack-in-the-boxes. Sparrows almost sing as they hop 
about among the crumbs and bathe themselves in the 
crisped and shallow waters with enthusiasm as only con- 
firmed city-dwellers bathe. Seagulls, the brown spreading 
over their heads, are diving down the air like rooks before 
a storm, and seem to be engaged in one of those dances in 
which there is a continual change of partners. The white- 
ness of their bodies, as the sun flashes on them, transforms 
London into a harbour town, just as the blue-tit’s feathers, 
as he hangs head downwards with the light glancing on 
him, transforms London into a Persian garden. London, 
it may be, looks for the most part to-day as it looked 
yesterday, but the sun, merely by emphasising the colour 
of a bird’s feather or by lighting up a blue field of sky 
beyond the black and bare tree-branches, or by showing the 
reflection of a dipped oar in the water, deceives us into 
imagining that a new world has been created, and we accept 
the tiniest detail of brightness as though it were the full 
payment of spring. 

It is probable, indeed, that none of us sees more than a 
few details in the world about us at any time, and, if the 
world is re-created for us, it is always by some small and to 
others scarcely noticeable thing—a woman’s face, a harbour 
of fishing-boats, a thrush’s song, a pair of white bullocks 
ploughing under the olive-trees. Any of these things may 
be clues to that happier world into which the imagination 
is always trying to escape. Or it may be that they prove 
to us that the happier world is already about us and that 
we had always only to open our eyes in order to see it. 
It is certainly strange that men and women should be so 
easily transported from one existence into another by 
some newly-seen thing that may not even interest their 
neighbours. We spend our days in a quest and become 
different beings when we have found the object of it, like 
a child that has discovered a bee-orchis for the first time. 
Of all quests the quest of the observer of living creatures, 
I think, is one of the most pleasant. His is an amusement 
that is continually changing the face of the world for him. 
He may see very little happening, but he lives in the 
constant expectation that something is going to happen, 
so that even in adverse circumstances he retains something 
of the cheerfulness of Mr. Micawber. His pursuit would 
seem to many people extremely unsatisfactory. He will 
spend hours looking through field-glasses and see nothing 
for his pains. On Sunday I saw two of this queer band 
standing outside the railings of a wood in Richmond Park 
with their eyes glued to their field-glasses staring into a 
thick tangle of trees. Occasionally, from the depth of the 
wood, you could hear ugly croaking sounds as of geese 
trying to bark. Nothing was visible, however, but the 
black masses of huge nests in distant tree-tops, and towards 
these the field-glasses were directed. ‘I think there’s a 
bird in that one to the left,” said a young man, pointing 
to a nest; “I see something white.” And, indeed, even 
with the naked eye you could see something white, which, 
if you did not know it must be a heron, might have been 
@ handkerchief or a piece of old newspaper caught in the 
branches. To each of us, however—for I. too, am subject 
to this sort of curiosity—every bark gave pleasure, and, 
when the young man cried, “I think I saw it move,” we 
envied him so fortunate an experience. A child took the 
glasses, and after a long look said, “I think I see the 
stripey feathers on its throat,” and each of us in turn 
tried to see the stripey feathers on its throat so that we 
might be level with her. But there was such a tangle of 
concealing branches between us and the heron that it was 
the merest blur and, except to the imagination, was as 
uninteresting as a daub of grey paint. Yet to each of us, 
I suppose, the world then seemed to be populated with 
herons, and we should have contradicted vehemently 
anyone who suggested that we were wasting our time in 

king at a heron that could not be seen. We even dis- 
pre the question whether the spot of white that we 

was Joining in the clamour of the tree-tops, some 


holding that it was, and the child opposing. We strained 
our eyes, hoping to see its beak open, and, when the bird 
moved again, it seemed a notable event. Alas! it was 
like trying to read an undecipherable manuscript. If we 
had wished to study the ways of the heron, we should have 
done far better to go back to Captain Knight’s film at 
the Polytechnic than to stand here outside the bars in 
the foolish hope that the herons would come out and 
perform for us. I doubt, however. # it was the habits 
of herons that primarily interested us. It was not 
learning that we were in pursuit of. We were in 
quest of some experience of the eye that would 
suddenly reveal to us what a _ delightful, strange 
and winged world we lived in. The cinema is all 
very well as a record of another man’s experiences, 
but we are ultimately dissatisfied with other people’s 
experiences and demand experiences of our own. A bird 
in the bush is worth an aviary on the pictures. A bird on 
the pictures, indeed, is only a bird; but a bird that 
we see ourselves awakens a sleeping world to life. Whena 
heron did at last rise on its cloudy wings and disappear over 
the wood, the young man, I am sure, was infinitely more 
excited than if he had seen the whole daily life of the bird, 
as it fished and returned home to its nest to disgorge the fish 
for its gluttonous brood. set forth in a series of animated 
photographs. It is not that he had never seen a heron flying 
before. It is merely that there are certain things that 
remove the film of custom from our eyes and enable us to 
see the world as the excellent Noah’s Ark that it is, and that 
the flight of such a bird as the heron is one of them. 

I passed on from the wood and went down the slope 
towards Pen Ponds, where I found another man—an elderly 
gentleman with white hair—standing on the marshy edge 
of the water with his inquisitive field-glasses. This, 
indeed, is a haunt of elderly gentlemen with field-glasses, 
for here the Londoner can see fairly close at hand that 
strange fowl, the great crested grebe. It is a bird famous 
for the comedy of its courtship, and this is the season of the 
year—or the end of the season—at which it performs its 
flirtation-dance most noisily and with ruffs spread gloriously. 
There is no more ridiculous caress in the world than when 
the two birds confront each other in the water, and seem to 
rise breast to breast and swing their heads from side to side, 
and tilt at each other with their bills. Then they duck 
and fling back their heads acrobatically as if trying to touch 
the base of their necks with them, and, after a shake of their 
ruffled crowns, they suddenly subside into peace-loving 
mates floating with their lime-white breasts over the 
surface of the water. One sparring-match of this kind 
succeeded another on Sunday morning, occasionally to be 
interrupted by an intrusive male who dashed into the water 
angrily between them and broke up their clamorous argu- 
ment. Sometimes the male swam alone swiftly with neck 
stretched out level with the water, honking like a mechanical 
toy, till meeting a lonely female he would raise his crest, 
and the two long dark necks would rise above the white 
breasts and, bill to jabbing bill, the birds would circle round 
each other in the water as in a dance. There are certainly 
few odder spectacles to be seen near London than the 
courtship of the grebes. It is surprising, in the circum- 
stances, that so few old gentlemen go out with their field- 
glasses to see them. If crested grebes were as numerous 
as ducks, I fancy I should tire of them sooner than of ducks, 
for there is something foreign in their antics, and the grebe 
has no music to equal the loud quack of a duck, which is 
surely one of the most beautiful sounds in nature. I never 
hear a duck in Hyde Park but a whole landscape rises before 
me, blotting out London and substituting a country pond 
and fields and hedges running down into meadows, and 
beyond the meadows a river running into the sea, and the 
sun setting outside the point of a distant headland. It trans- 
forms a city into a happy solitude, and soenables me to travel 
without leaving home. London is, perhaps, most delightful 
of all as the scene of such transformation-scenes as this. 
If I were living far away among real country ducks, I might 
be enjoying transformation-scenes that blotted out the 
fields and the hedges and showed me London. v. ¥. 
B 
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CANCER AND THE PUBLIC 


N this country alone some twenty thousand persons 
have died of cancer since the subject was last dis- 
cussed here a few months ago. No evident progress 

is being made on the recognised lines, and none is probable, 
in my view, without the more intelligent and active co- 
operation of the public, especially on a new line which it is 
my present purpose to indicate. To that end I will assume 
that the reader has in his mind, or on his shelves, the 
substance of at least my recent previous articles.* 

A word, first, as to the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
warmly welcomed and repeatedly supported here. As may 
be guessed, violent disturbances of vested interests, actual 
and prospective, have occurred, but now an authoritative 
Committee has been appointed for the spending of funds. 
Those funds, however, are small, and the prospect of 
any large increase is slight. The best results of the Cam- 
paign are an increased interest in the subject, and the 
formation of a Committee which cannot but serve to 
co-ordinate research and suggest useful lines of inquiry. 
The primary idea, however, of raising a million pounds, 
and endowing so much and varied research that cancer 
must soon yield to it, may be dismissed. It has been 
my view from the first, expressed in public and in private, 
that the appeal for money was ill-conceived, and especially 
that there was no real prospect of charming vast sums from 
the generous, unless and until some detailed and inspiring 
plan of campaign, with concrete illustrations of what 
is meant by cancer research, were offered for support. 
No one who had ever been concerned with public 
appeals could have expected a million pounds in 
times like these on the strength of the unillustrated word 
“* research ” —especially after the desolating record of 
existing institutions which use that name. Here and 
elsewhere I sought to show what is meant, and how we 
should support such studies as tissue-culture and chemo- 
therapeutics, even though these may seem, at times, too 
remote from our actual theme; but the directors of the 
campaign have presumably been too much occupied with 
the internecine conflict behind the scenes to find time for 
a reconsideration of methods of appeal obviously ineffective. 

In these circumstances, I had best proceed with attempts 
to interest the public and gain its co-operation, as during 
the fifteen years before the new campaign was started. 
But this is without prejudice to all existing efforts in re- 
search. By all means let us continue with the study of 
tissue formation and practical cytology, and particularly 
with the construction of things which may prove to be 
toxic in a specific sense against the malignant cell, and 
with the use of the Réntgen rays and radium as adjuvants 
to or substitutes for the knife. By all means let the 
British Empire Cancer Campaign endow a few more workers, 
in addition to the large number now in the United States, 
with vast and hitherto futile sums behind them. But 
let us also consider whether, by any means, the students 
of cancer and the public may “ get together” for the 
study of the causation and prevention of the disease. 
This is quite distinct from the B.E.C.C. request for money 
to find “the cause” of cancer—an absurd phrase which 
could only have been employed by men who did not know 
or had forgotten what everyone should know, that tar 
and crude paraffin and X-rays and betel nut and hot 
charcoal next the skin and hot clay pipes and hosts of 
other chronic irritants are direct links in the chain of 
cancer causation, such that their suppression would prevent 
hosts of cases ; whilst their recognition, which is, as regards 
many such instances, a matter of many decades ago, 
strongly suggests to any mind that we had better look for 
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other chronic irritants as essential causal factors of those 
many cases in which we cannot instantly name the irritant, 
as we can in X-ray cancer, chimney sweeps’ cancer and 
sO many more. 

In previous articles I have shown that, as should lo 
ago have been recognised, cancer is a disease of civilisation, 
in the sense carefully then defined. The laboratory worker 
who reminds us of cancer in the rat or mouse, or the 
veterinary surgeon who finds it in one of his patients, by 
no means invalidates this proposition. In the first place, 
we may ask whether the animal patients in question are 
not themselves subjects and victims of civilisation (e.g., 
of unnatural luxury); and in the second we have the 
overwhelming statistical facts to show how vast and startling 
is the contrast between the incidence of cancer in civilised 
and in primitive human beings. To deny this contrast 
to-day is simply to announce oneself ignorant of the 
statistical facts, as one may be in the very best company, 
such as that of the foremost surgeons and laboratory 
workers. The former have more than enough to do in trying 
to baffle cancer with the knife; and the men engaged in 
infecting rats with spiroptera from cockroaches or rubbing 
tar into the skins of mice are also fully engaged, we may 
presume ; but it is calamitous that the large and obviously 
pregnant statistical facts should be so little regarded that, 
for instance, an unquestionably great and sincere and 
disinterested man like the late Sir Frederick Treves should 
have made what was, I think, his last contribution to 
science in a letter to the Times directing suspicion to tinned 
food, only to be corrected at once by the dreadful figures 
of cancer in countries where tinned food is not consumed. 
When such ideas are mooted, one instantly thinks of 
San Francisco and Australia and Switzerland. It is time 
to waste no more time thus. 

Not only are there marked contrasts between the primi- 
tive and civilised in liability to cancer, but there is evidence 
to suggest that similar contrasts occur between poor and 
rich—e.g., between Southwark and Kensington—in large 
communities. Again, there is evidence to show that when, 
for instance, the negro and negress, relatively immune 
in the “ Old South ” of the United States, adopt luxurious 
habits in the “‘ New South,” or elsewhere, they both suffer 
as the whites do. The statistical evidence suggests, in 
short, that climate and race are not important, but that 
personal habits are very important, and inevitable suspicion 
attaches itself to diet, which constitutes a difference between 
poor and rich such as, according to contemporary pathology, 
may be to the detriment of the latter, unlike most such 
differences and despite the vulgar view of rich and poor 
alike. 

It is no part of my immediate concern to discuss—and 
still less to pretend to adjudicate between—the view of 
Dr. Monckton Copeman that dietary excess of the so-called 
“‘ growth vitamin A” may cause malignant growths in 
subjects of that error, as contrasted with, for instance, 
the astonishing immunity of monks—as at Cowfold in 
Sussex—whose fare is not so rich; or the view of Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane that chronic irritants absorbed from the 
overfilled and underemptied bowel cause much cancer 
amongst the mal-civilised; or the view that excess of 
protein in the diet, leading to so-called “ acidosis,” may 
cause cancer in our gross meat-eaters. It is sufficient, 
for the moment, that grave suspicion attaches to our 
modern diet and more than suspicion to constipation.* 

Here is matter for inquiry, which may be worth more, 
for the conquest of cancer by its prevention, than all past 
and present laboratory work put together. At least this 
question can and must be settled. No large expense 'S 
involved. My late friend, the Hon. Rollo Russell, pointed 
to the suspicious facts from 1906 until his death, working 
alone at his own expense, and anticipating all of us! We 





* See “Chronic Intestinal Stasis,” by Dr. A. C. Jordan (Oxford 
Medical Publications, 1923). 
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now need a large inquiry, skilfully conducted by the 
co-operation of doctors and the public, without any 
particular expense and repeal. 

Dr. F. L. Hoffman, the masterly American statistician 
whom we have discussed in previous articles, Sir Arbuthnot 
Lane and myself met in London in the late autumn, and 
devised a questionnaire which, we think, should be used 
on a wide scale to enable us to ascertain the differences, 
if any, in personal habits between those who do and those 
who do not become victims of cancer.* Our questionnaire 
js now being used in a very thorough fashion in San Fran- 
cisco, where cancer is appallingly common and increasing. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America—all honour 
to it!—is finding funds for more such work. (One day our 
insurance companies may be aroused from their age- 
long coma, and attend to the prevention of disease; but 
that will be another story.) And now we ask that such 
inquiries may be made in this country and elsewhere, it 
being our view, after very many years of separate study 
of the question from widely separated points of view, 
that this now offers the most hopeful and most useful, 
though hitherto most neglected, line of progress in the 
study, and not only the academic study but the conquest 
of cancer. LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE Government has had six weeks in office. Two 
of its primary tasks are unemployment and 
housing. In a sense, they are the greatest 

English problems. One of them is the legacy, as Major 
Barnes’ admirable book shows, of over a century’s neglect, 
aggravated by the war, and by Liberal and Tory indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Lloyd George made a complete hash of it. 
Mr. Baldwin did a little, but only a little, in the way of 
a remedy. Yet the Government, which is known to be 
maturing a plan of large and also definite scope, and to 
be in constant touch with the people on whom its success 
depends, is continually harassed because Mr. Wheatley, 
an active and intelligent Minister, has not yet produced 
it. The same with unemployment. The process has been 
a little different there. The Ministry has started two 
or three useful palliatives. Behind them lies just such a 
scheme of electrification as Major Lloyd George very pro- 
perly put in the front of his suggestive little speech. But 
that again is a subject of great complication. I had a 
recent talk with a brilliant American who gave me a 
fascinating sketch of the way in which a combined policy 
of electrification and reform of the transport system had 
virtually cleared away unemployment in the States. 
Unfortunately, our electrical development is so far behind 
America’s that we cannot hope to work so great a marvel 
as this. I should have said that the present Government 
had easily beaten the by no means formidable record of 
speed and industry that its predecessors had set it. But 
the Macnamaras and the Mastermans are not engaged 
In & fair and well-ordered process of acceleration. Their 
aim is merely polemical. Liberal and Conservative party 
control has the effect of keeping the Labour programme 
tither within the pale of the Liberal and the Tory concep- 
tion of politics, or as little beyond it as possible. When 
that limit is exceeded the Government will be destroyed. 
But these gentlemen will have it both ways. The Labour 
sovernment is a revolutionary body to be kept ‘a order; 
it is also a slow-coach, whose pace is derisively compared 
with that of the Jehus who, having driven us pretty well 
to the bottom of the hill by 1918, have since been content 


to leave us there. 
* * * 


S ; , 
uch tactics defeat themselves. The Government’s 


*Serious students and prospective helpers 





should write to 


ts Hoffman, Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
‘SA., not to Sir Arbuthnot Lane or myself. 


position strengthens under them, the Party in Parliament 
is apprehensive of their meaning and intention, and draws 
closer to its leaders, while in the country I hear of large 
accessions to the strength of the movement, and a keener 
enthusiasm on policy. Pringleism, indeed, is its own 
avenger, and from the point of view of the Labour Govern- 
ment the more they have of it the better. Nevertheless, 
one feels that the life of the Administration does not 
lie in a multitude of small things, however carefully 
and well done, but in a few big things, boldly conceived, 
and opening a broad path to the finer England that, with 
apparent set-backs, is always in the making. The major 
Governments of the past have all had on their face the mark 
of great personalities, engaged in great policies—Peel in 
Free Trade ; Gladstone in finance and Ireland ; Palmerston 
in mid-century Europe; Disraeli in criticism of his age 
and in the romance of his own career. This stamp of 
decision must be on the Labour Government, or, however 
well it may do in detail, it will lack the recuperative, the 
returning, force that holds the imagination of the people. 
Its members are training fast up to a high degree of excel- 
lence, and it ought to be a pride and a joy to the honest 
citizen to see how well the Labour statesman is doing. 
But he is forced to “ live dangerously”; if his foot slips, 
he must expect no quarter; a thousand traps will be laid, 
and not an ounce of generosity shown. Therefore, when 
the proper moment comes to meet the challenge of the 
Opposition, the battle must be carried to high ground. 
* * ” 

Should Mr. Churchill (as is likely) have the misfortune 
to be beaten at Westminster, I expect the Tory Party to 
show uncommon fortitude in getting over it. After all, 
Westminster is not in such imminent danger of conver- 
sion to Socialism as, say, Widnes. Even if it were, Mr. 
Churchill, who was very nearly a Socialist once, might 
becor,e one again, and it would seem safer, therefore, for 
anti-Socialists to bank on Mr. Nicholson. And, after all, 
there are worse things even than Socialism, and a bull 
in a china shop is one of them. From all I hear, Mr. 
Churchill, elected on a revolt against Mr. Baldwin's leader- 
ship, is not unlikely to play some such stimulating part. 
For years this very unsettled politician has been making 
for a form of Centralism. It is the doctrine natural to 
his character, as well as to the position of the tempestuous 
outcast. And, in fact, there are some pickings to be made 
out of the Liberal and the Conservative Parties by a 
man who can revive the appetite for good rhetoric, and 
the other charms of the romantic air and temperament. 
For example, there is the Lloyd George party. It is hardly 
too much to say that its chief's decision to break up its 
organisation did a good deal to destroy it. A body of a 
dozen members, more than half Tories to begin with, 
have never been reconciled to the blow, and now live 
broodily together in an Adullamite seclusion, which they 
would easily exchange for a Churchill leadership. Property 
is restless; Lloyd George is rather doubtfully attached to 
it, and does not talk the anti-Bolshevik lingo as if he 
really enjoyed it. And then there is the disquiet in the 
Tory Parliamentary Party. Mr. Baldwin does not do 
at all badly, but he, again, is too “fair” to Labour, 
and the result of these discontents is that the Tories are 
not attending well, and muster no more than a hundred 
or so “ regulars.” That is a bad average for a party of 
250 odd, and shows the existence of the same kind of 
lethargy that overtook the Tories in the “ eighty ” Parlia- 
ment, until the revivalism of the Fourth Party began. 
Well, there is still a Churchill in the field, or near it, and 
what better captain of guerillas could there be ? 

* * * 


I hear no good news of Germany. It can hardly be 
doubted that the Nationalism for which Poincaré has been 
asking ever since his infatuate course began to run has 
made real headway. A_ brooding, bitterly resentful 
spirit is breaking out, not in any form of which such a 
B2 
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tremendous organisation as the French army need take 
account (“‘ Every day,” said a friend of mine, “* 400 trained 
Frenchmen, ready to march at an hour’s notice, are added 
to the French army ’’), but with an evil promise for the 
future. Disarmament has been carried to the utmost 
point that any military pedant could ask. But what has 
been well called “‘ moral disarmament” has not begun, 
for France has determined that it shall not. Not only 
the young men of Germany, but the spirit of the whole 
people, are beginning to be fiercely aroused against any 
concession to projects for detaching the Rhine Province 
from the Reich under the guise of “ neutralisation.”” Some 
concessions of a different character might indeed be won. 
There would be no objection, for example, to enlarging 
the ample zone of disarmed territory which the Treaty 
provides for, though France would in that event be very 
properly asked what contribution she was ready to make 
to such a process on her side of the frontier. Or again, 
Germany would willingly consent to dismantling a few 
more fortresses if France would take such a step as an 
earnest of good will. Moreover, there would always be 
a chance of reviving the old feeling for the Rhine Province 
as a separate unit under the Reich if only the French 
propaganda of disunion and disintegration were to cease. 
But in fact every kind of inflammation is being applied. 
Take the French spy service in Germany. It is very 
numerous, very highly organised, and, worst of all, has 
centres of organisation in the occupied territory, as well 
as just outside. One of the latter stations is at Basle, 
in close connection with the French consulate. The other 
day one of the agents of this service stepped across the 
frontier, and was promptly seized by two German detectives, 
disguised as peasants working in a field. The seizure was 
perfectly justified, but the French revenged themselves 
by arresting some German officials (not spies), and still hold 
them as hostages. These are the things that run through 
the veins of young Germany and make fiery blood there. 


a * * 


Fresh from its stunt over Singapore. the Daily News takes 
up the Sermon on the Mount, partly as a subject of moral 
discourse, but more immediately and practically as a stone 
to cast at Mr. Leach’s head and at that of the Labour 
Government. I should be more impressed with these 
pieties if the Diily News were to pursue the path of idealism 
in some other guise than that of a hypocritical Daily Mail. 
Its course, indeed, is eminently characteristic of its exemplar, 
Oa Tuesday, for example, it held Mr. Lansbury and other 
members of the Labour Party up to ridicule for trying to 
sink the British fleet and reduce our army to a “ corps of 
commissionaires.”” Such conduct, said the Daily News, 
was one of “ suicidal madness.” On Wednesday. it con- 
victed Mr. Leach of the offence of declaring the Sermon onthe 
Mount to be out of bounds as “ practical Parliamentary 
policy,” and stated that the “ whole future ” of humanity 
depended on its application to polities. On Thursday it 
threw over the Sermon, at least so far as disarmament was 
concerned. I hope [ know a sincere voice when I hear it. 
But long practice (alas!) has also enabled m2, when my 
ears are greeted with the Pecksniffian snuffle, to detect 
that too. 

* * * 

Speaking at a dinner the other night on the new form 
of syndicated journalism with which the deal between the 
Berry and the Harmsworth Press threatens us, a member 
of Parliament made the interesting suggestion that a pro- 
posal much in vogue just now should be given the form of 
law, and no one be allowed to hold shares in more than 
one daily newspaper. Personally, I doubt the feasibility 
of this idea. A good many two-newspaper concerns exist 
in this country, and are a convenient and harmless form of 
journalism. Moreover, if the proposal were made retro- 


spective, it would at once ruin the existing syndicates, 
which public opinion would judge to be an over-hard 


measure, and if not retrospective, it would simply establish 
them. I should be more disposed to favour the recom. 
mendation made in 1919 by the Committee on Trusts, of 
which, by the way, the present President of the Board of 
Trade was a member. This was that it should be the 
regular duty of the Board to present an annual report to 
Parliament on the “ nature, extent, and development” 
of trust organisations. Why should not the Government 
adopt this suggestion, and apply it to the newspaper 
combine ? WayFarer, 


Correspondence 


THE POPLAR DEBATE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—I do not propose to follow you in your comments on 
my letter, which, as everyone who was present in Parliament 
knows, are a mere travesty of what occurred in the House of 
Commons. But perhaps I may be allowed to excuse myself 
from the charge of deliberate lving which you bring against me, 

You say that the Prime Minister made no acknowledgment 
of any “ mistake” made by Mr. Wheatley. Here are the 
words from the official report :— 

““ One technical mistake may have been made in this respect, 
I do not know, I am not a lawyer. But I think it is far better 
to make a technical mistake and relieve the Department of an 
impossible situation, ete.” And later on: “ If he have made a 
technical mistake, I believe we have enabled everyone to get 
back into the general law.” 

I leave you and your readers to distinguish “a mistake ” (which 
I deliberately put into inverted commas), and a “ technical 
mistake * made by the responsible head of a Department, 
But there was not the slightest doubt in the debate among 
those who heard it as to the acknowledgment of error.—Yours, 
&e., Cuar.es F. G. MasTerRMAN. 

House of Commons. 


[We never dreamed of accusing Mr. Masterman of deliberate 
lying, or anything like it, and if he gained that impression 
from our comments on his previous letter, we offer him our most 
profound apologies ; but we certainly did observe in his letter 
inaccuracies which were likely to mislead the uninformed reader. 
One was the statement that Mr. Wheatley had abandoned the 
right of surcharge—which he had expressly refused to do. A 
second was the attribution to Wayfarer, in inverted commas, 
of words he had never used. A third was the suggestion that 
the Liberals withdrew their motion because (inter alia) “ Mr. 
MacDonald had acknowledged the ‘ mistake’ made by his 
subordinate.” In referring Mr. Masterman to the Official 
Report, our intention was to invite his present rejoinder. By 
omitting the word “ technical,” and by failing to mention Mr. 
MacDonald’s uncertainty as to whether there had been even 8 
technical mistake, Mr. Masterman conveyed the impression 
that Mr. MacDonald had surrendered on the point at issue. 
Does he seriously suggest that all the pother was about a hypo- 
thetical “ technical mistake ” which could only be appreciated 
by a lawyer and about which Mr. MacDonald had not troubled 
(nor was asked) to satisfy himself ? We confess that we have 
no idea to what “ possible technical mistake * Mr. MacDonald 
was referring, but at any rate we are sure that it was not (as 
Mr. Masterman’s phrase suggested) in any way vital to the 
issue upon which the Government was challenged. 

As for Mr. Simon’s letter, which we print below, we can only 
say that we regard it as a most complete confirmation of the 
view which we put forward last week, namely, that the Liberals 
acted not upon the facts, but upon their suspicion that because 
Mr. Wheatley is a “‘ dangerous Socialist,” therefore “ danger- 
ous Socialistic action” was threatened. We readily admit 
that Mr. Wheatley’s action, owing mainly to Press and platform 
misrepresentations, may have been widely regarded throughout 
the country as “a gesture of sympathy with Poplarism ' ; 
and it was certainly of public importance that that erroneous 
impression should be promptly dispelled by the Prime Minister. 
But there was surely no need for a vote of censure ; the assur 
ances which Mr. MacDonald gave in the debate could have been 
obtained at question time a fortnight earlier without any debate 
at all. Once more we repeat that the Prime Minister did not 
yield an inch; and if Liberals sincerely think that he did, 
that is only because they suspected him of intentions in the 
direction of “ Poplarisation”” which he and his Cabinet never 
for a moment harboured. Mr. Wheatley’s private intentions 
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sre, of course, another question ; we do not know what they 
may have been, nor does Mr.Simon, nor does Mr. Masterman ; 
they remain conjectural, and conjectures do not, in our view, 
offer a suitable foundation for formal votes of censure. The 
only concrete results of the debate are that, whatever Mr. 
Wheatley’s further intentions may have been, the administra- 
tive action which he had actually taken has been endorsed by the 
House of Commons, and that he has established his reputation 
as a first-rate Parliamentarian. If facts be distinguished from 
suspicions, the whole thing was a mare’s nest. May we not 
now drop the subject ?—Ep. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—Your statement, in reply to Mr. Masterman’s letter, 
that “‘ It is literally and exactly true that neither the Prime 
Minister nor the Minister of Health yielded an inch” under 
the pressure of the Liberal Party in the Poplar affair can only 
be described as amazing, having regard to the general high 
level of intelligence and fairness of THE NEw Statesman. 

It is, no doubt, due to the fact that you have looked at the 
matter solely from the point of view of the technical legal 
effect of Mr. Wheatley’s action, and have disregarded the only 
important aspect of the case: the effect first of Mr. Wheatley’s 
action, and then (after the Liberal protest) of the Prime Minister’s 
statement, on the mind of the general public. 

There is surely no doubt that when Mr. Wheatley acceded 
to the request of the Poplar deputation and revoked the Mond 
order without a word of protest against the illegal and extrava- 
gant methods of out relief which the Poplar Guardians continued 
to practise in defiance of the law and of the Minister of Health, 
people throughout the country regarded this as a gesture of 
sympathy with Poplarism. 

Liberals could not support a Government which encouraged 
both illegality and sheer extravagance, and Mr. Asquith at once 
made a vigorous protest. It was only in response to this protest 
that the Prime Minister clearly disavowed sympathy with 
Poplarism, and undertook not to condone illegality. Having 
achieved his object Mr. Asquith naturally did not press the 
matter further. 

The Labour Government is, on the whole, pursuing a sound, if 
slightly timid, radical policy. We Liberals are trying tostimulate 
and help them to carry out effective work in the immense fields 
of social reform on which both parties are agreed. It is only 
when there is danger of their going seriously wrong that we are 
reluctantly compelled to refuse them our support. This was 
certainly the case in regard to Poplar until the Prime Minister, 
under Liberal pressure, repudiated what was the almost universal 
interpretation of Mr. Wheatley’s action. 

Mr. Asquith has a difficult réle to play under the new and 
critical conditions of the three-party system. The Poplar 
incident is the only case so far in which Labour has threatened 
dangerous socialistic action. Mr. Asquith handled the matter 
with wisdom, firmness and courtesy, and secured exactly the 
effect which all good Liberals would have wished him to achieve. 
—Yours, etc., E. D. Simon. 

House of Commons. 

March 10th. 


THE GUARANTEEING OF FRONTIERS 


To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is significant that when Mr. MacDonald speaks of 
the desirability of “ guaranteed and neutralised zones” the 
French Press twists this into a suggestion that Great Britain 
should guarantee all the frontiers of Europe. Apart from the 
fact that a guarantee of, say, Poland would be quite useless 
unless Russia were to joint in it, it is ridiculous to ask that 
Great Britain should guarantee a country that is being rapidly 
converted into the best market for the warlike products of 
the Comité des Forges. 

I suggest that Great Britain should make it clear that no 
guarantee can be given by her unless the following require- 
ments are met : 

1. The frontier in question must be the best available. That 
of Poland, as you point out in your article this week, is 
demonstrably not the best. The same observations apply to 
Several other frontiers. 

2. The guarantee must be made in concert by all the Powers. 
It is too much to hope that the United States will help in this 
respect, but at any rate a guarantee by France and Great 
Britain, or even Italy, is not sufficient. Furthermore, it must 
be clear that no country is forced or stampeded into giving a 


guarantee, as would be the case if Germany were made to 


guarantee the Rhine zones to-day. 


8. Where a guarantee is given the subject of it must at the 
same time be neutralised and demilitarised. Since no great 
Power can be expected to agree to this provision, it follows 
that it would be impracticable to guarantee such a country 
as Poland, which in territorial extent is nearly the equal 
of Italy. 

I do not think that it is of much use to agree, as Mr. MacDonald 
Suggests, on neutralised zones, as I cannot believe that they 
would have much permanent value. It is not likely that a 
country at war would respect the neutrality of its own terri- 
tory. The inhabitants of a neutralised zone, being under the 
administration of the country at war, would certainly be neither 
able nor willing to disarm and intern any of their troops who 
strayed across the border line. The ideal “ buffer,” therefore, 
should be sovereign and independent, and, further, should be so 
by its own wish, as is the case of Switzerland and was the 
case with Belgium. 

In case you should think me too meticulous on this question, 
I would point out that it is essential that an international 
guarantee should be “ water-tight.” Germany has had a lesson 
on the desirability of respecting treaties that will not soon be 
forgotten, but one doubts whether the public law of Europe 
would stand another such shock as it received in 1914.— 
Yours, etc., B. H. Homersuam. 

University College, Oxford. 

March 9th. 


THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of March 8th, during the course of a 
criticism on “ Bedales, a Pioneer School,” by J. H. Badley, 
occurs the sentence: “ It is significant that of Old Bedalians 
no less than one-fourth are occupied in land-work or craft of 
some kind—that is, in manual labour. Perhaps they do not 
leave school so well fitted for other forms of work.” 

A different interpretation of this fact is also possible, though 
it may perhaps have escaped the writer of the article. One 
aim at Bedales is to instil into the individual “‘a reverence 
for all sorts of honest work, and to escape from the more 
blatant forms of snobbery.” Are agriculture and handicraft 
necessarily to be regarded as unworthy of a keen intellect or 
incompatible with a cultured mind? This outlook on manual 
labour would draw a line between designer and executant. 
As Ruskin says, ““ We want one man to be always thinking, 
and another to be always working, and we call one a gentleman 
and the other an operative; whereas the workman ought 
often to be thinking, and the thinker often to be working, and 
both should be gentlemen in the best sense. As it is we make 
both ungentle, the one envying and the other despising his 
brother ; and the mass of society is made up of morbid thinkers 
and miserable workers.” 

An effete civilisation would separate occupations of the hand 
and brain; but to restore to honour what is honourable by 
encouraging a different method of treatment and regard is 
not the same as providing a refuge for the destitute! This 
particular outcome of Bedalian education is regarded by some 
as one of its most encouraging features as an aid towards the 
development of a saner and fuller life in the future.—Yours, etc., 

Two O._p BEDALIANS. 


JANE AUSTEN’S BEST NOVEL 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—I should like in all charity to suggest to Commander 
Weatherhead that to exalt Emma by pouring contempt on 
Mansfield Park, and its pretty heroine, is hardly the best way 
to disprove my attribution of acrimony to the admirers of his 
favourite among Jane Austen’s novels. But Mansfield Parkers 
are exempt from bitter feelings: I shall not therefore reply 
to his aspersions, but only attempt to justify what he is 
pleased to call my “strange faith” in the superior merits of 
my preferred volume. I like Mansfield Park for many reasons, 
but above all for the beauty and atmosphere of its setting, and 
the exquisite way in which the small, transplanted heroine 
grows to maturity in that soil, developing a firm little will and 
judgment of her own, till she blossoms at last into a beauty 
and fragrance which wins the love of all who know her. That 
Commander Weatherhead finds Fanny Price dull surprises me ; 
if she is somewhat prudish, what could be more pretty and 
appropriate in the circumstances? Would he have preferred 
her to turn into a Lydia Bennett, or to grow up into a schemer 
and matchmaker, condescending at home and impertinent at 
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pie-nics, like a certain young woman whose name shall not 
by me be mentioned? I ask him this question in no spirit 
of recrimination ; the admirers of Mansfield Park can feel only 
pity, but no bitterness, towards those who try in vain to dis- 
parage the best of all Jane Austen’s novels.—Yours, etc., 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


11 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
March 10th. 


Miscellany 
THE MUSICAL BOX 


T may be sentimental of me, but for years now I have 
if not been able to see an auctioneer’s catalogue but 
I must let my eye go searching down its ragged 
columns for Romance. To the casual eye, I know, such 
pages make but dull reading; for me, however, they 
must always be associated with a tender memory. As I 
run down the miscellaneous lists my mind goes travelling 
back to a quiet country house I knew, set lonelily in the 
midst of fine old elms and beeches. There, as a boy, I 
used to watch the men ride out of a morning on their nervous 
chestnut horses, or of an afternoon the ladies strolling 
beneath the ample shade, clad so wonderfully in the colours 
I loved. And then one day I was taken through the wide- 
swinging doors into the lofty rooms. To my simple mind 
it was all like a palace. I remember how the sun shafted 
down through the high windows and made wine-dark 
pools on the carpets. I remember the strangely clad 
gallants who stared so fixedly at me out of their gorgeous 
frames. And I remember the swishing dress of the gentle 
lady who held me by the hand. . . . But into my dreams 
that night there came, not the dear lady and her caressing 
words nor the gallants in their damson plush, but a pair 
of alabaster hands, so delicate and thin, stretching out of 
the Nowhere to draw me to them. For after the cakes and 
tea, when I was being led through the long hall to the door, 
my eye had caught sight of two lovely hands resting upon 
a silken cushion, under a glass case. I lingered in front of 
them, spell-bound. They fired my youthful imagination, 
and I have never forgotten them. 

And then, years after, there came a day when I heard 
that the great old house was to be sold and all that was in 
it. I grieved to think that the gay gentlemen would no 
longer ride forth of a morning, nor the ladies take the 
pleasant air there of an afternoon. Chance and Change 
were laying cruel hands on that place of my dreams; and 
though I was far away at the time, I felt that I must go 
down to the quiet country house and see for myself into 
what sad state it had fallen. I found it thronged with 
noisy, eager people; the tall sunlit rooms were piled with 
pictures and furniture and trifles; and half-way down 
one of the crammed pages of the auctioneer’s catalogue I 
read: “ Alabaster cast of Lady S *s hands, complete 
with glass case.” I watched the hard face of the salesman 
wrinkle with a cold mirthless smile as he called for bidders 
for those white immaculate hands; and I winced at the 
titter that went round the room when no one made any 
offer. In that commercial atmosphere sentiment wilted 
away, and I could not find the courage to make a bid for 
that quaint, useless lot. Finally, I remember, it was 
thrown in with a medley of other items and went I know 
not whither. . . . But to-day I never see an auctioneer’s 
catalogue but my mind goes wandering back to that old 
forsaken house in the elms and to the death-like hands 
that rested there so many years in the genial sunny peace. 

And now, this afternoon, all those memories have been 
revived again. I have a friend, a white-haired lady, who, 
like many another of her gentle class, has fallen, in these 
topsy-turvy times, on evil days. Yet I have never heard 





her complain: she is too full of resignation for that, and 
quiet courage. Besides, however hard her lot, she counts 
herself happy at least in this: her mind is a well-stored 


———— 


house of golden memories. Somehow or other, too she 
has been able to save a few of her family’s treasures, The 
are her tangible links with the precious Past; she a 
never be all-forsaken whilst they remain to her. [ often 
think that something of the courage she has comes from 
their silent companionship ; they are her friends. I haye 
seen her bring them out one by one and fondly finger them, 
while her eyes light up at the sweet remembrances they 
give. “ Whatever else is lost to me,” she seems to be 
saying, “these I still may keep.” And if there is one 
little treasure that she values more than any other it is her 
golden musical box. I know by the way she handles it 
and by the obvious delight she shows whenever I ask to 
hear it played, the joy it is to her. It is a Louis XIVth 
snuff-box that has been converted into a delicate musical 
box, small and exquisitely chased upon the lid. Whenever 
we are low in spirit she will fetch the quaint treasure and 
let it comfort us with its tiny music. And it never fails, 
It bears the secret of an unfailing balm ; its limpid melodies 
set Time at nought, and when it plays selfish sorrow is no 
more. 

She does not bring it too often from its hiding-place ; it 
is too rare a treasure for that. Moreover, my friend is too 
wise to spoil the pleasure it gives by over-emphasis. I was 
a little surprised therefore when she drew the shining box 
from its leather case this afternoon, wound it up, shut the 
lid and set it on the mantelpiece to play. There had not 
seemed any particular occasion for bringing it out, and I 
had come to associate it with particular and precious 
moments. However, I asked no questions and sat back to 
listen. . . . Two tunes are all that little box can boast; 
but they are enough. I think they are the only two tunes 
I could never grow tired of hearing, for they are more than 
mere music: they are made of the very stuff of Romance. 
From its resting-place above the fire I heard it give out its 
thin, glittering melodies; and the sweet silence of the room 
was suddenly filled with echoes from another day. The 
tunes are old French tunes, and the first is set in a jewelled 
cascade of tinkling notes that pour like rainbow waters 
round every laughing phrase. I shut my eyes. I was 
immediately in the stately gardens of Versailles, where, 
over the level lawns, tripped the daintiest of little ladies, 
singing as they passed. Willows drooped above the 
sequined waters, and the soft airs that stirred their slender 
boughs made music as they moved. It was the Land of 
No-more-Pain, where we who listened might walk, till at 
last the melody closed in one long, rippling fall. And then 
there was silence again in the shadowy room. A moment 
and the second tune began to play. It was a poignant 
song of old Provence, so tender and so simple after the first 
frolicsome affair. Its quaint cadences were whispered 
words of longing, and its every note was like a lover's 
sighing when the Beloved is no more. Its phrases fell like 
singing streams of water: it was pregnant with the voice 
of memory stirring again at some old forgotten pain. 

I looked across at my friend: the gossamer spell was round 
her too. Her mind was bewitched like mine, and moved 
through other. fairer days. It was all music in miniature; 
more like an echo from some fabled dream-locked land than 
a cognisable series of notes played on the minutest of key- 
boards. “I am afraid you will never bear it again,” was 
all she said. I did not understand, until she held out to 
me a small white booklet, open somewhere towards the 
middle. I glanced at it and read that it was the catalogue 
of Messrs. So-and-So, Auctioneers; and ayainst a pencilled 
cross I saw ‘Musical Box, converted Snuff-Box; Louis 
XIVth; gold, curiously chased.” The truth flashed upon 
me: her best treasure must go—a sacrifice to Moloch. So 
pleasant had she been and so cheerful, I did not know 
things had come to such a pass. There was nothing I 
could say and there was nothing I could do. We sat on im 
silence a-while and I pretended to read. But my mind 
was back again at a quiet country house I once had known. 
I saw the hard face of an auctioneer as he bent over a pair 
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alabaster hands ; and I heard the mirthless titter that went 
round that big, echoing room. How quickly can a life-long 
treasure slough the beauty the years have given to it, 
under an alien gaze. I could not bear to think that never 
again, perhaps, should I hear that elfin melody; nor be 
soothed again by its gentle tones. And I thought of what 
the parting with it must have cost her, for whom it was so 
precious and so full of memories. . . . Yet there is, I 
believe, a fashion in the sale of such things; and although 
it is vain in me, and sentimental, I cherish a hope that 
when our little box of magical music waits for the hammer 
to fall, there will be no one to buy. And I cannot help 
thinking that it is my friend’s secret hope too. For there 
is a value to her, I think, in those gay and poignant echoes 
from another day that it is beyond the price of rubies 
to buy. C. Henry WaRREN. 


TRISTESSE 


IE still, dead books, and let your silent ghosts 
L From shelf to shelf creep silently: 
And since you are my friends, be quiet awhile— 
I do not need your sympathy. 
Let nothing silent pierce this vale of gloom: 
The sullen trees forget the spring 
And show the leaden undersides of leaves, 
And clouds becalmed are loitering. 
I do not want the colour of fierce grief 
To splash this monochrome of grey: 
Let slates and dirty glass absorb the light, 
And frame the whole in mute decay. 
Go further off, you who are light of heart, 
For I would linger with my pain 
To learn alone the mystery of death— 


I may not be so sad again. 
D. M. GARMAN. 


Drama 


WEBSTER AND GALSWORTHY 


HE production of The Duchess of Malfi by the 
Marlowe Dramatic Society at Cambridge last 
week, was admirable. I did not see the same 

society’s production of the White Devil. I wish I had. 
Its fame has filled me many times with envy. But though 
I cannot compare the two productions I can give thanks 
for what I have seen. 

Naturally there were certain faults in casting which might 
have been avoided in a London performance. The Ferdin- 
and was weak and apt rather to brawl than to rage. And 
the Bosola did not make the most of all the fascinating 
sides to his character ; one could believe in his philosophis- 
ing, but not, somehow, in his power of action. And there 
were other faults in the acting that could, no doubt, have 
been avoided in more skilled hands. 

On the other hand, the positive merits loomed so large 
that one found it easy to forgive even obvious mistakes. 
The production itself was extraordinarily intelligent. 
On the one hand there was very little fuss. A simple 
Scene was played simply. There was no attempt to eke 
out the effective words by ineffective by-play. And on 
the other the scenes that called for real imagination and 
thought received them. The mad scene was one of these. 
It cannot be shirked ; it must horrify or fail. And it did 
not fail. Indeed, I have seldom been more moved by terror 
On the stage. One could hardly bear to look or to listen. 
Yet the emotion was not one that crude horror can produce. 
It was an emotion one has felt in reading Donne’s sermons, 
say, but not in life and not in Grand Guignol. Better still, 
I thought, was the production of the death scene itself, 
which had the greatest dignity and quiet. 


But with the best production in the world it remains 
true that the play stands or falls on the character of the 
Duchess herself. Beforehand it seemed almost impossible 
to believe that it could not fall. It was true that one could 
not imagine any London actress in the part, but it did not 
seem likely that a man would pull it off where every woman 
one could think of would be at a loss. Yet the Duchess 
we were given did not fail. Perhaps she was a less passion- 
ate and more dignified woman than one had expected. No 
matter. She was alive and dominating. She spoke most 
beautifully. She was tragic, lovely, and ill-used. And 
never once did she forget that she was “ Duchess of Malfi 
still.” 

Indeed, she raised once again this most puzzling of 
questions, the value of the boy actor in female parts. And 
not she only. For except for the excellent and extra- 
ordinarily finished acting of the Cardinal, it was the female 
parts that were most successful throughout. Why this 
should be it is difficult to say? I suspect it is merely this: 
that the Elizabethans wrote their female parts crammed 
with thought, that we are used to seeing them acted by 
people who do not understand what they are saying, and 
that the relief of hearing the words spoken by one sensitive 
and intelligent enough to understand them is so great 
that it outweighs in our minds all other considerations 
of fitness. 

The change in thought that accompanies the jump 
from Webster to Mr. Galsworthy is so great that it makes 
one want to preach. But the temptation, though great, 
must in the present case be resisted, if only for the unfairness 
of the comparison. The Duchess is one of the greatest 
Elizabethan plays and The Forest is bad Galsworthy. 
Even so, it is perhaps allowable to point out this: that the 
Elizabethans were great because they dealt with people, 
while this is a thing that Mr. Galsworthy, for all his very 
considerable technical abilities, will never do. 

But The Forest goes further along these lines of refusal 
than any play of Mr. Galsworthy’s I have seen. It is not 
about people at all, but only figureheads. It is about the 
exploitation of Africa, about financiers, about peers of the 
Bible Society, about the treatment of natives, about 
explorers, about courage, about the love of money, about 
savages, about a hundred things. And the people are all 
left out. I am prepared to bet that at least half of the 
audience at the end of the play could not tell one even the 
names of more than two or three of the characters. Cer- 
tainly they could know no more about them. 

And this is not through anything unlifelike in their 
actions. Actually people do look and talk like that. 
But one does not know them. One does not know the 
man one sits opposite on a *bus though he is not only like 
life but part of it. And it is very unlikely that one would 
know anything about him if one was to hear every word 
of his conversation with his friend. 

Actually in The Forest Mr. Galsworthy has not even 
troubled to give us neat portraits of the externals of man- 
kind. He has taken the stockest of stock characters. 
Only one person has the least life, and she is the Arab girl 
of fiction. The rest are just examples of desires which are 
supposed to rule mankind. 

Mr. Dean and Mr. Harris have probably enjoyed them- 
selves more than Mr. Galsworthy. They have had the 
forest to play with, and the native huts, and the stage 
crowd of Africans. Some of these scenes have obviously 
given great pleasure in the exercise of ingenuity, and are so 
far satisfactory. But they can hardly make a satisfactory 
whole for the spectator. 

And Mr. Galsworthy has got merits. He has done a 
good deal for the modern stage. He has developed a 
technique that has freed us very considerably from the 
tyranny of his technical predecessors. He is also on the 
side of the angels always. That is something. But The 
Forest is nothing. Ratpn Wricar. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE been reading Studies and Sketches (Hutchinson. 
10s. 6d.), which deals with various historical and 
literary topics. Mr. Asquith drives a Roman road 

through a subject ; his direction is always the shortest line 
between point and point. He prefers to give us facts rather 
than to persuade us by indirect methods, and reminding 
us of the weight of authority behind a statement to 
relying upon his own re-assertion of it; when some view 
has been already admirably expressed it is noticeable that 
he quotes instead of paraphrasing. This is a sure sign in a 
writer of respect for good workmanship. When his subject 
is a wide one, it is an intellectual pleasure to see how 
quickly and how completely he covers the ground. He 
seems to have possessed this estimable faculty from youth, 
for this book contains two reviews, written for the Spectator, 
one on The Art of Tacitus (1876) and one on The Age of 
Demosthenes (1877) which in their completeness resemble 
the best work done for learned books of reference. 
* * * 


The first item is a Romanes lecture delivered before 
Oxford University in 1918 on Some Aspects of the Victorian 
Age. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians had not 
long been published, and it probably prompted the choice 
of this subject. It would certainly be misleading to say 
that the lecture (it is a short survey of Victorian achieve- 
ment in literature and science) is a counterblast to Mr. 
Strachey, whose book Mr. Asquith is very far from regarding 
as merely a brilliant but misleading achievement ; but he 
does express the opinion that not one of the four eminent 
Victorians, “‘ less in danger than ever of being forgotten, 
now they have been recreated for the English readers of 
the future by Mr. Strachey’s subtle and suggestive art,” 
could be fairly considered as more than “ a prominent and 
potent personality” of their times, and what follows does 
show in effect that the Victorian age was far more auriferous 
than could have been inferred from Mr. Strachey’s 
specimens. Thus, although not a direct reply, Mr. Asquith’s 
discourse tends to counteract an incidental impression 
which that brilliant book left on delighted readers—that 
they belonged themselves to a superior generation: 


I have tried to show (he concludes) something of the extent 
and of the splendour of the contribution which the Victorians 
made to man’s common and ever-growing heritage. I can only 
hope (but with no very robust or confident faith) that some successor 
of mine, fifty years hence, in this chair, if he is minded to take a 
survey from the same outlook of post-Victorian times, may be 
able to say that their contribution was comparable in the things 
that permanently enrich and exalt mankind. 

* * * 


In the same lecture there is a passage which I am tempted 
to quote for two reasons. Firstly, because the earlier 
part of it is an example of what is very rare in Mr. Asquith’s 
writings—an appeal to the reader’s dramatic sense and his 
sense of the picturesque (Mr. Asquith usually starves the 
optic nerve); and, secondly, because half-way through it 
the reader will come across an admirable description of 
Disraeli’s style. The lecturer is recalling the scene in 
the autumn of 1864, when Disraeli, then leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, attended a clerical 
meeting at Oxford, when Bishop Wilberforce was in the 
chair: “‘The appointed day (it was in the month of 
November) arrived: the theatre was packed: the Bishop 
was in the chair. Mr. Disraeli, attired (we are told) in a 
black velvet jacket and a light-coloured waistcoat, with a 
billy-cock hat in his hands, sauntered in, as if he were 
paying a surprise visit to a Farmers’ Ordinary. At the 
request of the Chairman, he got to his feet, and proceeded 
to deliver, with that superb nonchalance in which he was 
unrivalled among the orators of the day, one of his most 
carefully prepared and most effective speeches. Indeed, 





ee 


among all his speeches, leaving aside his prolonged duel 
with Sir Robert Peel in the forties, I myself should select 
it as the one which best displays his characteristic powers, 
and their equally characteristic limitations: irony, invec. 
tive, boundless audacity of thought and phrase, the thrill 
of the shock when least expected, a brooding impression 
of something which is neither exactly sentiment nor 
exactly imagination, but has a touch of both, a glittering 
rhetoric, constantly hovering over the thin boundary line 
which divides eloquence and bombast. First he pulverised 
to the complete satisfaction of the supporters of better 
endowed Small Livings, the Broad Church Party of the 
day and its leaders—Stanley, Jowett, Maurice, and the 
rest. Then came the magniloquent epigram: ‘ Man, my 
lord, is a being born to believe.’ And, finally, he proceeded 
to dispose of Darwin and his school. ‘ What,’ he asked, 
is the question now placed before Society with glib assur- 
ance the most astounding? The question is this: Is man an 
Ape oran Angel? My lord, Iam on the side of the Angels.’ 
There was nothing more to be said. The meeting broke 
up, their faith reassured, their enthusiasm unrestrained. 
There had been no victory so complete since ‘ Coxcomb’s 
vanquished Berkeley with a grin.’” 
* * * 


The book contains two historical essays, one on The 
Last Crusade (1450-1500), a chapter on Papal History, and 
one on Some Popular Frenzies in the 18th Century; the 
former is a feat in condensation and consequently austere 
reading, the latter an entertaining survey from which, 
however, characteristically, no psychological or political 
moral is drawn. Historical facts are apt to be far less mis- 
leading than historians’ generalisations, and the trend of 
Mr. Asquith’s mind is always to concentrate upon whatever 
side of his subject runs the least chance of seeming 
disputable to careful, sensible men. This is the case, whether 
he is giving advice to Eton boys about their reading and 
writing, or weighing the careers of Chamberlain and Campbell 
Bannerman, or deciding which is the best kind of biography. 
The passage I quoted above, describing Disraeli’s qualities— 
that phrase in it, “‘a brooding impression of some- 
thing which is neither exactly sentiment nor exactly 
imagination, but has a touch of both,” gives one an idea 
of the critical subtleties from which his preference for what 
is unimpeachably definite must have led him constantly to 
refrain. * * * 


His style is the expression of his attitude towards 
tradition and literature; it always attains clarity, con- 
cision and dignity, and it is a little disconcerting to other 
writers to find him speaking of himself as a mere amateur. 
I have seldom read a miscellaneous book which contained 
fewer disputable statements or fewer sentences from which 
the fastidious would wish to delete. or to which the exuberant 
would wish to add, a word. Mr. Asquith, when he writes 
or when he criticises, in practice and in precept, persuades 
us to be quite sure that we have attained the elementary 
virtues of authorship before we indulge in dainty devices. 
Back to the Classics in which ornament is part of the struc- 
ture; don’t stain clear water in the hope it will be taken 
for wine; if your views are simple and familiar don’t 
complicate them till they seem original or profound; at 
the same time remember that to be informal and intimate 
is by no means the same as being straightforward and 
unpretentious. If you have really come to no conclusion, 
don’t ardently enunciate a provisional one. A phrase of 
Mr. Asquith’s comes back to me, which even in the news- 
paper report of the debate sounded as though it was spoken 
suddenly out of himself. It is far more characteristic 
than the famous “ wait and see.” The occasion I am 
thinking of was a Tariff Reform debate when he accused 
his adversaries of ‘‘ the incurable sloppiness ” in argument 
and thought. This age is certainly rather a sloppy one; 
in politics and letters Mr. Asquith is the enemy of “ sloppi- 
ness.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Inigo Sandys. By E. B.C. Jones. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Judgment Eve. By H. C. Harwoop. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Marmaduke. By Attan Monknouse. Cape. 6s. 

fhe Eames-Erskine Case. By A. Frevpine. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

fhe Terriford Mystery. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Feeding the Wind. By Jonun E. Gurpon. Chapman and Dodd. 
qs. 6d. 

The gaps in the dictionary sometimes make argument and 

qiticism very difficult. We have the excellent word “ artist,” 
icable to the novelist, the theatrical producer, and the 

musician as well as to the painter or sculptor; but there is no 

general word that applies to the person whom the artist affects, 

the reader, hearer, or spectator. The reason for this is pre- 

sumably that language is a creation of the artists, and they 


been apt to underrate the importance of their audience 


(“audience ” is the word that comes nearest to filling this 
gap), and to regard it as a lazy, passive creature, valuable only so 


it is prepared to provide the artist with the means of life 


in exchange for his art. Now this is nonsense. A work of art 
has no existence apart from an audience. It is essentially an 
instrument for affecting human beings, though the artist may 
have been impelled to create it only by a selfish need comparable 
with the needs of his physical organism. A picture destroyed 
as soon as completed and seen by no one but its creator has 
existed as a work of art only because in the man who made it 


is a spectator as well as a painter; the artist has provided 


his own audience. It is, no doubt, on the constitution of the 


nerves which find the rhythm of certain shapes pleasurable 


that a picture primarily depends for its esthetic existence. But 
the spectator is not a mere patient who submits his eye to 


: he has himself to play an active part. Indeed, it 
likely that the reason of much esthetic pleasure is the 


stimulus given by the work of art to the imagination of the 
audience ; and our enjoyment of “ style ” derives from the fact 
that often it not only expresses the personal sensibility of the 
artist, but is also elegantly economical, a sort of shorthand. 
And part of our pleasure comes of the effort to retranslate it 


it forces us to make. Similarly works of literary art 


depend upon the constitution of the reader’s mind: the reader 
also is an agent, who has to reconstruct from the writer’s indi- 
cations his original vision, and the artistic success of the book 


ds largely on the adequacy, and economy, of these indi- 


cations. It is characteristic of most contemporary art, both 
literary and visual, that it demands a more active collaboration 
on the part of the audience than has often been required in the 
past, and indeed depends frequently to a great extent for its 
success upon the pleasure with which the imagination of the 
audience responds to an appeal to do some hard work on its own. 


have inthe past been more ready to rely on this than prose- 


writers, because they have usually been more purely concerned 
with esthetic efforts. They throw their lines in such a way 


reverberate indefinitely and with gathering force in the 


reader's mind: certain schools of Chinese and Japanese poets, 
for instance, offer him a few cunningly arranged images and 


him to do the rest. But prose for the most part has been 


practical, and therefore lucid and complete ; intended to convey 


or define thought. The older novelists, even those that 


indulged in elaborate rhetoric, demanded only attention from 


readers. But now a new method of writing fiction has 


’ppeared, and most contemporary novelists that are at all 
interesting do not attempt the directly recounted story. They 
demand from the reader a constant effort of imagination, he 
has not only to read but to deduce, and most of the action takes 


between the lines. Novels written by new writers in the 


old way seem for the most part as lifeless as modern academic 
imitations of old schools of painting. But the strain made by 
the others on the reader is a severe one, and it looks as if soon 
it would need as much intelligence to appreciate a work of 
art as to create one. 

Miss E. B. C. Jones and Mr. Harwood are serious writers, 


on: another, but both of this modern school: that is to 


mf hot that they are in any way influenced by Dada, Dorothy 
ichardson or James Joyce, but that they give slight indications 


reader and rely greatly on his collaboration. It is always 


— alarming to find yourself at a party where you know no 
» &re introduced to no one, and have to gather from the 


in which Christian names and nicknames are chiefly 
yed, the relationship to one another, and the characters, 
various persons present. If you stay long enough, you 


find your way, but if you are quickly whisked off to another 
party and then to another again, you find yourself in considerable 
confusion. The novel, I conclude, is better suited to this method 
than the short story. 

Inigo Sandys might be called the story of a young man’s 
three love affairs. First Charles loves him, then he loves 
Jocelyn, and lastly he and Henrietta love each other, she dies, 
and he shoots himself. The book is concerned almost exclus- 
ively with the effect of human beings upon each other, which 
certainly seems to me the most interesting thing a novel can 
be about. The third part, which deals with the Henrietta 
affair, is much the best. The figures in the first part strike me 
as blurred and out of focus. One is convinced that the authoress 
has something to say, but it does not get across. The shorthand 
is indecipherable. Indeed there are characters throughout 
the book who never emerge at all clearly ; I am left with no 
knowledge of Inigo himself; he might, I feel, be more appro- 
priately named Smith—or Jones. But it is always difficult to 
give individuality to the person through whose eyes a tale is 
presented. If, at the end, the book, judged by the highest 
standard, seems to me a failure, I dare say it is I, the reader, 
who am chiefly to blame : I have been slow or stupid, and have 
not properly done myshare. Or are perhaps the demands made on 
me by the artist a trifle too high ? Has she given me indications 
enough ? In any case Miss E. B. C. Jones uses the novel for 
the purpose which at present seems to me the most interesting, 
and one feels, when reading her, that here, for once, is a sym- 
pathetic and civilised view of life. 

Mr. Harwood’s stories do not rouse in me the same sympathy. 
They are harsh and frightening, and I am naturally timid in 
thunderstorms. One passes to them from Inigo Sandys as 
from a warm room and the tranquil and familiar conversation 
of friends to a street-corner where a revivalist’s voice struggles 
against the violence of the wind. It is all very disquieting : 
you cannot tell what exact dogmas, what Particular sect he 
serves, but there is fanaticism and bitterness in his voice, and 
Hell is waiting for those that pass him by. The fine flower 
of civilization which you admire and cultivate, the restricted 
world in which intelligence and sensibility have replaced work 
and money and the animal passions as the most important 
things, the fragile platform on which you have taken refuge 
from the dreary violence of common life—Mr. Harwood sweeps 
you protesting away from these. Life is real, he thunders, 
life is earnest, and his gestures, if melodramatic, are uncom- 
fortably impressive. But at the end we are left wondering what 
it is all about. Mr. Harwood is sometimes clumsy. He pushes 
too many persons up to us at a time; he is inclined to use 
dialogue too exclusively, depending on the reader's imagination 
(unfairly, as I think) to supply the necessary gestures and explan- 
ations; and some of his stories are obscure at a first reading. 
It is then partly laziness which makes one pick out for especial 
praise Adversity and Ernest, both of which are perfectly clear 
and straightforward : the former a cunning study in Victorian 
period; the latter a remarkably clever piece of composition 
with the principal character starting as a “ close-up,” and slowly 
retreating into the background, till he becomes at once invisible 
and titanic. Mr. Harwood, I suspect, himself prefers The 
Secret Valley or Judgment Eve, or even The Legend of the Green 
Lady, which strikes me as almost indecent. He has a preacher's 
gift for rhetoric, and a preacher’s fondness for its inebriation. 
Like the best preachers again, he is both passionately sincere 
and keenly alive to what is effective in the appeal he makes. 
He is, of course, anything but simple or unsophisticated (he 
writes in The Outlook novel-reviews which I much admire and 
disagree with), but he is in his own fashion an anti-intellectualist. 
His fashion, however, is not Mr. Murry’s. These stories seem to 
me the work of an Old Testament man, born out of date, and 
too intellectual to trifle with the mystical slop that has replaced 
the old beliefs. A novel written by an incredulous Isaiah might 
be, not likeable, but a masterpiece, and I hope Mr. Harwood 
will write it. For, like Isaiah, he is in the first place a poet, and 
there is in his work an intensity that makes one suspect he has 
a touch of that rare, inexplicable, often rebarbative thing, 
genius. 

For those who are not prepared to make the effort to read 
these books, here are four novels of varying excellence, but all 
easy to read. Marmaduke is original, well written, and very 
entertaining. All novel-readers would enjoy it. The Hames- 
Erskine Case is a detective story ; not one that can be enthus- 
iastically recommended like Trent's Last Case, The Cask, or 
The Mysterious Affair at Styles, but considerably superior to 
most. The Terriford Mystery is also a detective story, which 
reminds one of the same cause célébre as Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
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Gioconda Smile. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is an unequal writer heap the conception of Shelley as an overgrown child, a futile 


Feeding the Wind is rich in super-Bolsheviks, aeroplanes, and 
ectoplastic were-wolves. Some shocker. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


SHELLEY 


Shelley and the Unromantics. By Otwen Warp CAMPBELL. 
Methuen. 16s. 

Shelley, the most baffling, if also one of the most rewarding, of 
all great poets—is he at last to be explained ? For even those 
who have studied him most closely would admit that, both as 
man and as poet he is hard indeed to understand ; after all the 
analysis and dissection, after a score of ‘* Real Shelleys ’ and the 
like, there is much in him that eludes the search. At times we 
are even inclined to fancy that it is best to renounce the search 
altogether, and surrender ourselves to the sheer enjoyment of 
the beauty that he gives us in such rich measure ; to recover, in 
fact, the delight we had when, at the age of twelve, we first read 
the Revolt of Islam, and Epipsychidion and Life of Life, not 
knowing in the least what they were about, but simply drinking 
in the hyacinthine rapture : 

Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt as an odour within the sense. 

But such a renunciation, after all, would be unjust to Shelley, 
who scorned to appeal to the mere emotional, every one of whose 
poems has a substance of hard thinking, and who would never 
have written at all if he had not believed that he had a moral 
and intellectual message for the world. As much as Wordsworth 
himself, he desired to be a teacher; and, if we approach him, 
we ought to try to understand him. Nor, without a knowledge 
of his life and personality, is understanding possible ; for no 
poet ever put more of himself into his poems. True, there has 
been perhaps too much investigation into things better hid ; 
too much prying at the keyholes of his rooms ; and too much 
raking over of the scraps and fragments which he did not live 
long enough either to transmute or to burn. But the prying and 
raking has been our gain. 

Yet Shelley remains still more or less of a riddle, and we 
welcome therefore Mrs. Campbell’s book, which is probably the 
most confident and resolute attempt at a solution ever made. 
She has faced her task boldly, and has set about it in the right 
way. She (or perhaps they, for we seem to recognise here and 
there the marks of a “‘ second hand ” in the book) tries first of 
all to see her hero through the eyes of those who “saw him 
plain”; not forgetting that duly to appraise their judgments 
one must know them also. Next, she studies him in his life, so 
far as that can by any means be learned ; and finally she seeks 
to realise him in his writings and his writings through him. She 
has read and weighed everything that has been written on her 
subject, from Hogg and Medwin to Ingpen and Clutton Brock ; 
nay, she slips in a note showing acquaintance even with Maurois’ 
somewhat unsatisfactory romance, which can hardly have ap- 
peared when she corrected her galley-proofs. If, in fact, one 
wishes to know, from a single volume, practically all that is to 
be known about Shelley, there is no other book in which it is so 
conveniently collected as here. Nor has she forgotten to add 
an index—a thing without which, as has been well said, even a 
lexicon is not complete. 

She has her idiosyncrasies. Many of her sayings seem meant 
to exasperate ; and, if she were a man, we should say she loved 
to trail her coat. Half her obiter dicta are challenges. She 
mentions Marlowe, and quite unnecessarily asserts that Faustus 
is his greatest play. She mentions Cowper, and speaks of his 
**sermons on the desirability of a rural life.” In her zeal for 
what she thinks is the truth, she runs about insulting the gods 
of others. She is impatient alike with Shelley’s undiscrimin- 
ating worshippers and with his detractors. Not only is she, 
perhaps excusably, stirred to wrath by the Puritan prejudice of 
Kingsley, and by the purblind Philistinism of Matthew Arnold ; 
she wastes much valuable fury on Francis Thompson and other 
“noxious and pernicious” people. Such indignation ought to 
be kept for witchcrafts, strifes, envyings, murders, and all the 
other crimes which, in the words of Mrs. Gamp, “‘ lambs would 
not forgive nor worms forget.” It is thrown away on modern 
plays and novels, on Thackeray and Thomas Hardy. Mrs. 
Campbell at times reminds us of Keate, who wished to flog every 
boy that was not pure in heart. Her ferocity tends to defeat 


its own end; those who like her victims are not conciliated. 
To tread on people’s corns is not the way to get your ideas into 
their heads. 

We regret this the more because with the main thesis of her 
book we are in full agreement. 


It is time to consign to the scrap- 


visionary, an angel whose wings won't work. Nothing is more 
certain than that he was a thorough man. that he saw his Visions 
steadily and whole, or that, if in some of his characteristics he 
was angelic, he was far from ineffectual. Mrs. Campbell’s book 
would be a good one if it had nothing else in it than its insistence 
on these truths. She is right also to concentrate attention op 
the thought in Shelley, even though she does not always gee it 
where, in our opinion, it is present, and though she sometimes 
wishes it away. Few poets have put more thought into theip 
work than he ; and none was ever less of a believer in what jg 
called “* Art for Art’s sake.”” True, when he is at his best the 
philosophy is so inseparably fused with the poetry that the two 
are one ; but the philosophy is there, and must be recognised if 
the poetry is to be appreciated. Nothing could be better than 
Mrs. Campbell's assertion of this fact. Quoting some profound 
lines from the Prometheus, she says admirably that “ no critie 
with them before hiin ought ever to proclaim that Shelley was 
to the end a child, all unlearned in the ways of life and the 
struggles of the human soul. It was not ignorance and childish. 
ness, but insight that taught him to write these words. Here 
is Francis Thompson’s ‘ child of the rainbow,’ Matthew Arnold's 
‘ineffectual angel,’ expressing perhaps more vividly than any 
poet ever did before the agony of man’s struggle to save his soy) 
not from priests and kings, but from himself.” There is thought 
in Shelley’s lightest lyries, and experience behind his mat 
ethereal visions. No poet was ever more intellectually sincer 
than he ; what he tried to teach in song had been learnt not 
merely from suffering, but from hard poring over books, and from 
deep and solitary meditation. The words he himself uses of the 
Revolt of Islam might be applied, mutatis mutandis, to almost 
any of his poems, “ Although the mere composition occupied no 
more than six months, the thoughts thus arranged were slowly 
gathered in as many years.” 

But indeed those who regard Shelley as a mere dreaming 
improviser know little either of him or of his teachers. The 
names of the men from whom he learnt are enough to show th 
magnitude of the error. He pillages in royal fashion from Plato, 
Spinoza, Dante, Goethe, Virgil, Homer, Pindar, and a host of 
others—but all great ; and what he steals he makes his own. 
The full appreciation of Shelley, as of Milton, is “ the last reward 
of consummated scholarship.” 

Still more valuable, in our opinion, is the biographical portion 
of the book. The remarks on Shelley’s “ friends,’ Hogg, 
Peacock, Medwin, Trelawny, are almost uniformly excellent. 
On Mary we think Mrs. Campbell is perhaps very slightly too 
harsh ; it is small blame to a woman who had suffered so much 
from the hostility of the world, to welcome peace, when it came, 
even at the price of some compromise with convention. There 
is to our mind an infinite pathos in her words, as reported by 
Arnold, about the education of young Percy: “ Teach him to 
think for himself! My God, teach him rather to think like other 
people!” She could not wish for her commonplace son th 
sorrows for which even genius had scarcely compensated bet 
husband. 

On Shelley’s early escapades Mrs. Campbell holds sensible 
views. As a young man he was certainly wild, hasty, and 
irresponsible ; nor is any service done to his memory by blinking 
facts. We would not have our Shelley a “ wise youth ” of th 
Adrian Harley type ; but a little wisdom would have saved him 
and others much misery, without spoiling either his poetry or his 
character. Whether he was ever really in love with Harriet 
may be doubted ; there have been poets capable of waiting Vong 
enough to decide such questions, who yet have not lost theit 
lyrical gift. Nay, it is certain, as Mrs. Campbell seems to imply, 
that poetry was not really born in Shelley til] his association wit 
Mary had brought him some measure of happiness. 

“ eternal child,” in fact, did not become a poet till he had put 
away childish things. 

Much more, did space permit, could be said about this rematk- 
able book. We might, for example, deprecate Mrs. Campbell’ 
too severe judgment on those she calls the Unromantics. Shelley 
was, indeed, a romantic through and through ; but he was yet, 
as he owned, a child of his age. To understand a phenomend 
one must understand its opposite, more especially when the 
opposite conditions and begets the phenomenon. A sympathy 
with varying forms of literature is essential to the right under 
standing of any one form. Nor are we much attracted by be 
criticisms of the minutie of Shelley’s art—his metrical expe 
ments and devices. Least of all musical poets does he bear 
microscopic examination of the means by which his effects at 
gained. To count feet and mark alliterations may be 
while with Milton or Tennyson ; it is waste of time with Shelley; 
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the feat of compiling a list of the inexact rhymes in Adonais 
should be left to a Rossetti. 
To sum up then, all too briefly, our feeling as to this volume. 
occasionally ill-proportioned, and often spasmodic, it 
stimulates thought at every turn, and is full of sound incidental 
reflections de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis; on the Greek 
drama for example, and on Shakespeare’s Julius Casar. We 
have not, of course, paid Mrs. Campbell the shallow compliment 
of expressing agreement with all, or nearly all, her conclusions ; 
but this we can truly say, that after more than thirty years of 
acquaintance with Shelley, we have learnt much from her book, 
and have constantly admired even while dissenting. And we 
could wish its readers, who, we hope, will be many, no greater 
ure than that of studying Alastor or the Euganean Hills 
under Mrs. Campbell’s guidance. E. E. K. 


PIRATES AND “FREE TRADERS” 


Esquemeling. The Buccaneers of America, Translation of 1684, 
revised by W. S. Stallybrass. With Introductory Essay 
by ANDREW LaNnG. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


The Smugglers. By Lorp Teicnmouts, R.N., and C. G. 
Harrer. Two volumes. Palmer. 42s. 


We are all made familiar from early childhood with those 
twin phantoms of blood-thirsty romance—smugglers and 
pirates—but for most of us they remain no more than phantoms, 
almost as unreal as the fairies of whom we learn only a little 
earlier. How many people could say off-hand, even apprexi- 
mately, when was the golden age of smuggling or of buccaneering ? 
Commonly we know nothing at all of the history of either. 

Esquemeling was a Dutchman who, after having been a slave 
in the West Indies, joined the buccaneers and served, first, 
under that execrable villain L’Ollonais, and then under the 
Welshman, Sir Henry Morgan. He then returned to Europe 
and wrote a full account of his adventures, the substantial 
accuracy of which has never been questioned, and which remains, 
indeed, the chief “‘document” upon which our knowledge of 
the great pirates of the Caribbean is founded. By good fortune 
the active piratical career of this memoir-writing marauder 
happened to correspond exactly with the period when the 
power and enterprise of the Buccaneers were at their highest 
point; he was with Morgan from first to last. What many 
modern readers of his book will learn for the first time is that 
the exploits of the Buccaneers were conducted almost exclu- 
sively on nationalist lines. They were directed against the 
trade monopoly which the Spaniards had acquired in those 
regions. Morgan was supported by the English Governor of 
Jamaica, his followers were all English, Dutch or French—but 
mostly English—and he never plundered or killed any but 
Spaniards. Towards Spaniards he had no mercy. Tradition 
has not exaggerated his cruelty. To squeeze information or a 
few “ pieces-of-eight” out of his prisoners he customarily applied, 
even to priests and women and old men, tortures which can 
hardly be described in print. On the other hand, he thought 
nothing of fighting in the open against the heaviest odds on 
land or sea, counting one of his own men worth four Spaniards— 
and never failing of victory. In his greatest exploit he marched 
800 desperate men through the jungles and swamps of the 
Isthmus of Panama. They lacked provisions and were reduced 
to eating leather, and many fell sick and died. But he got 
across and instantly attacked 2,400 Spaniards, who had guns 
and cavalry, and routed them, and then looted and burnt the 
City of Panama. Then he cheated and forsook his comrades 
and sailed for England. There he was imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, but within two years was knighted and sent out as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica—a career scarcely less romantic 
than that of the most famous Welshman who has appeared 
since his day. 

Z Esquemeling’s record shows that the Buccaneers were a real 

brotherhood.” Courage and mutual loyalty were their 
virtues. Booty was divided in exact shares, and the shares of 
those who were killed were honourably delivered to their de- 
pendents or next of kin. Their scale of compensation for 
injuries is worthy of record. For the loss of both legs a “ brother” 
received, in addition to his ordinary share, 1,500 pieces-of- 
eight (about £350) or 15 slaves; for the loss of both hands, 
1,800 pieces or 18 slaves ; for one leg, 600 pieces or 6 slaves ; 
for the loss of an eye, 100 pieces or one slave. It is impossible 
to question the justice of a scale which was arrived at by common 
agreement amongst men who were always carrying their limbs 
and lives in their hands, but it is certainly very different from 
the scale of a modern Accident Insurance Company. Whether 


a man who lost both eyes got only 200 pieces or 2 slaves, Esque- 
meling does not tell us. 

The history of smuggling, as given in the volumes under 
review, is likely to prove even more surprising to the ordinary 
reader—especially the fact that for hundreds of years the main 
business of the English smuggler was a question not of import 
but of export! From the reign of Edward the First down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century English smugglers—known 
then as “ owlers’’—were almost exclusively concerned in getting 
English wool to the Continent. England was the great wool- 
growing country of Europe, but cloth-making was mainly a 
Flemish industry. The policy of the English Government was 
to force the Flemish artisans, by putting a prohibitive price 
on their raw material, to come to England and establish their 
industry here. This policy, prolonged over centuries, was 
eventually successful, and for the last hundred years or so 
English cloth has enjoyed a supremacy in the markets of the 
world for which even Edward I. can scarcely have hoped. 
But the excessive duty created the smuggler, and the surrepti- 
tious export of wool from Pevensey and Deal and Romney 
Marsh became a most profitable business. It was a traffic, 
moreover, with which every Kentish farmer sympathised, 
for he got better prices from abroad, even after the “ owlers ”’ 
had taken their toll, than he could get in the restricted home- 
market. He was a “ Free Trader” by instinct and interest, 
and cheerfully connived at the employment of his farm hands 
as agents of the “‘ owlers.”” The revenue officers had, therefore, 
a task which was practically impossible. The whole country- 
side was against them, and the smuggling bands would meet 
them in force and overcome them and escape unscathed. 

But after 1750, or thereabouts, the situation changed. The 
export duty on wool was abolished—the making of woollen 
cloth having become pre-eminently an English industry. And 
so the smugglers turned to the importing of silk and tobacco 
and spirits. Thus began the romantic era of English smuggling. 
The story of it is a story of almost incredible violence and 
brutality, but of romance as well. It is very well told in this 
book. Native Governmental forces were always liable to be 
demoralised by their natural sympathy with the “* Free Traders,”’ 
so that the “ preventive” force had largely to be recruited 
from Ireland. Even this expedient, however, was not very 
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successful, and it was not until England became a Free Trade 
country that the smuggling trade began to wane. During the 
past seventy years it has not been a very important industry. 
Profits have decreased as steadily as the efficiency of the Coast- 
guard Service has improved. In our time—at any rate up till 
1919—there has not been “enough in it.” But now, owing 
to the excessive British duties on spirits and tobacco, the 
smuggler can once more make a lot of money; and there are 
signs that the trade is growing. 


The difficulty about the suppression of smuggling has always 
been that the man-in-the-street is usually on the side of the 
smuggler. The Secretary of State in Whitehall, in the eighteenth 
century, offered huge rewards for detection and conviction, 
but profit plus sympathy defeated him. What tourist in Ireland 
even to-day would give away an Irish crofter whom he found 
distilling whiskey on a mountain side ? There is no common 
moral standard by which such evasions of excise are unhesi- 
tatingly condemned. And so it has always been. There is 
a story in this book of a man who imported several thousand 
pairs of French kid gloves—then subject to a heavy duty. 
He attempted no evasion, but he consigned all the left hand 
gloves to Folkestone and all the right hand gloves to London. 
The Customs authorities seized them and sold them by auction. 
But separately they were worthless, and so the importer was 
able to buy both consignments for next to nothing. Who 
could grudge his profit to so ingenious a smuggler ? 


This is a really admirable book, interesting on almost every 
page. It is full of adventures and bloody encounters, and at 
the same time it contains the most comprehensive and authentic 
account of English smuggling that is ever likely to be printed, 
for Mr. Harper and Lord Teignmouth have had access to all 
the official records of the Admiralty, which are now apparently 
destroyed. We cannot hope that much more will be added 
to their record of the “ Free Traders” than can be added to 
Esquemeling’s unique record of the doings of the Pirates of 
the Spanish Main. 


ENCOURAGING AUTHORSHIP 
The Gentle Art of Authorship. By C. E. Lawrence. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


It is about time that someone with knowledge and real love 
of literature should start a correspondence college for the dis- 
couragement of young authors. It is increasingly evident that 
the old, established discouragers are either becoming inefficient 
or losing interest in their job. Nowadays an eager interest, not 
@ polite and refined horror, is displayed by parents and guardians 
when Jane confesses, at breakfast, that she has written a novel 
and Peter Patrick boasts at dinner of his play. Publishers— 
if we may judge from the books they issue—publish novels 
simply to indulge the authors’ absence of self-control. More 
than three-quarters of the novels printed—no doubt there are 
some excellent ones unpublished—are devoid of entertainment, 
written by people who cannot tell a story, have no humour, 
no knowledge of life and little of the English language. Nobody 
reads them except weary typists who enjoy fancy visions of 
passion in the desert, and haggard reviewers who earn a pre- 
carious livelihood and an embittered temper by comparing 
the contents of the novels with the vehement vaunts on the 
dust-covers. Statisticians have estimated that, if the energy 
used in the production and perusal of bad fiction was diverted 
to useful objects, England would be able to grow enough wheat 
and vegetables to suffice the whole population, and we could 
proceed with the sorely needed reconstruction of our road 
system. 


Still, however, we go on encouraging authors ; and encouraging 
them to commit fiction. Only the other night Mr. Pett Ridge 
was advertised to speak on “* How Not to Write a Novel” ; 
and we applauded eagerly the one just person, bent apparently 
on doing his best to limit production. He did not attempt 
anything of the kind. All he did was to give some sound 
hints on the mistakes a young author had better avoid. And 
now here is Mr. Lawrence. He should know better. He has 
been (or is) an editor, a reviewer, a publisher’s reader and 
assistant, a novelist, an essayist. He must realise how over- 
crowded the field is—and that if you let the ordinary school- 
girl believe she can spell correctly she will be certain she can 
write a novel that will attain the standard of Conrad and the 
circulation of Corelli. Of course, so long as he remains a 
publisher’s reader, he is entitled to try and make the stuff 
sent to him less fatuous; but we assure him this little book 


will be no help to that beneficent end. It is too sensible. ft is 
too helpful. It will only be read by people who do not need 
its advice. And it makes authorship seem easy as well as 
attractive. Listen to this. After the thoroughly reactionary 
advice that people should practise letter-writing, Mr. Lawrence 
goes on: 

The exercise and pastime of writing should not be limited to 
prose. Verse is an excellent medium for winning a perfect uptness 
and exactitude of phrase ; especially if the restricted sonnet form 
is employed. The necessity of expressing an idea deftly, com. 
pactly, within the set limits of fourteen lines, fitting ten syllables 
into every verse, and completing the thought with the ultimate 
couplet, is most helpful to the cultivation of a good prose style, 


We notice with grief, in passing, that Mr. Lawrence recom. 
mends the irregular “English” form of sonnet; but the serious 
thing is that, at this time of day, when every public school 
has its poetry classes, a professional man of letters should bé 
advising the amateur to write verse. It will only be a step 
from this to the degrading condition already established in the 
United States, where you can take a course in lyric-writing, 
or attend a special school for the composition of epics, or— 
in the Middle West—take your degree in free verse, the ultimate 
refuge of the American spirit of liberty. 


While we disapprove strongly of any effort to increase the 
number of authors, a matter quite safely left to nature and to 
pride (though we hope soon to see, at the older Universities, 
clubs formed with the motto “ We are too proud to write”), 
justice compels us to say that Mr. Lawrence’s little book of 
instruction could hardly be bettered. He is particularly good 
in his chapters of practical advice—on the way to approach 
publishers, the way to present a type-script, how to correct 4 
proof. He also may be commended for believing that some 
people will try to write other books than novels. Certainly 
biography is vastly preferable to autobiography : and we would 
much sooner read Mr. Alan Templeton’s account of Charles the 
First’s education, or even George the Fourth’s, than his 
emotional analysis of his own schooldays at Meatminster. 
Mr. Lawrence also—and here is the unkindest stab—gives advice 
to would-be free lances; and excellent advice, too. In fact 
the whole book is far too good. It ought to be suppressed: 
and we hope the Institute of Journalists and the Society of 
Authors will think seriously of some such action. 


THE KING BUSINESS 


The Tragedy of Charles of Habsburg. By Baron CHARLES VON 
WERKMANN (Private Secretary to H.M. the late Emperor 
of Austria). Philip Allan. 15s. 


Few monarchs have had so melancholy a lot as Charles of 
Habsburg. A young and untried man, called to a tottering 
throne in the crisis of the war, he was involved from the start 
in difficulties at the front and at home, with his heterogeneous 
subjects and his overbearing German allies. He had diffi- 
culties even with himself; for he had enough common sense and 
humanity to be torn in his mind about the war and to try to 
avert the crash he foresaw. After the crash had come, there 
was exile in Switzerland, enlivened only by intrigues for getting 
back what he had lost; the two futile dashes to Hungary; 
humiliation and quick death in the loneliness of Madeira. Charles 
was not a great man, though he had some fine qualities—courage, 
tenacity and honesty. He was more liberal-minded than most 
of the Habsburgs, and in happier circumstances he might have 
made a decent king. But fate decreed that he should go down 
to history as an unrelieved failure, an object of derision to his 
enemies and of pity to his friends. 


Baron von Werkmann’s account of the master to whom he 
was so devoted is well done—and, we should add, it is excep- 
tionally well translated. He is skilful in eliciting sympathy for 
his hero ; he knows how to praise his virtues without pretending 
that he had no defects. But the greatest of those defects was one 
which his biographer does not appreciate and which badly blunts 
our sympathy. Charles’s belief in the divine right of kingship 
blinded him to the mischief he was doing in the attempts to 
recover his throne and the even greater mischief that might 
result if he had got it. Of course, he was convinced that his 
return meant the salvation of his country. We have no reason 
to doubt his sincerity when he said: “ If I go back to Hungary 
it is not for love of power. The only crown I have ever worn 


is a crown of thorns and a crown of thorns is all that Hungary 
can give me back.” But the purity of Charles’s motives could 
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afford no justification for the hell that he would have raised in 
Centra! Europe. The “king business” is a game that nowadays 
must be played at the king's and not at other people’s risk. 

The greater part of Herr von Werkmann’s story is concerned 
with the two putsches in 1921. In both cases we see Charles 
as the victim of bad advisers as well as of his own illusions. He 
was persuaded (not by von Werkmann, indeed, who repeatedly 
warned his master against his rashness) that the conditions were 
favourable for him and that his professed friends in Hungary 
were loyal. He was bitterly disappointed in Admiral Horthy, 
who was—if we look at the affair from Charles’s and Herr von 
Werkmann’s point of view—the real villain of the piece. 
Or, at any rate, he was the most prominent villain, for behind 
him was the sinister group of the Awakening Magyars led by 
Gémbés. In the actual details of the putsches and especially 
of the second one, in October, Herr von Werkmann’s account 
leaves considerable gaps. There was much, indeed, that he 
did not know till long afterwards; for he was deliberately kept in 
the dark, not merely because he was openly against the attempts, 
but because he was an Austrian and Charles would confide his 
Hungarian schemes only to Hungarians. Herr von Werkmann 
may be supplemented, however, by a recent book by Herr von 
Boroviczeny (Der Kénig and sein Reichsverweser) which was 
discussed in three interesting articles in the Times last month. 
Herr von Boroviczeny bears out all that we are told here about 
the duplicity of Horthy, and gives a dramatic account of the 
bungled plans and the fighting outside Budapest in the second 
putsch. He also speaks more fully on a matter to which Herr von 
Werkmann just alludes—the promise of French support on 
which Charles acted. In his interview with Horthy at Budapest 
in March 27th, 1921, Charles declared that he had been in direct 
communication with M. Briand, the French Prime Minister, 
who had actually invited him to attempt the recovery of the 
Hungarian crown. The Little Entente, he was advised, would 
raise a storm, and the Big Entente would make a formal protest ; 
but, if he had achieved a fait accompli, he need not worry over- 
much about these trifles. The storm would soon die down, 
and the King of Hungary, happy in the friendship of France, 
could snap his fingers at Italy. The aim of the French policy, 
it appeared, was to separate the Italians from the Little Entente. 
Italy was only attached to the Little Entente on one point— 
the exclusion of the Habsburgs ; her candidate for the Hungarian 
throne was the Archduke Joseph. With that attachment broken, 
France would not only have the Little Entente all to herself, so 
to speak, but she would also have another useful satellite in 
Hungary. Such is the discreditable story of the Quai d’Orsay’s 
encouragement of a lunatic adventure —an encouragement 
which was renewed, it is said, in the early summer of 1921. 
Paris, of course, denies its truth, and the rest of the world can 
form its own opinions about the assertion and the denial. But 
it does not perhaps matter much one way or the other, since 
everything ended in smoke. Charles never achieved the 
fait, accompli; he had reckoned again without his Horthy. 
For the sufferings of the royal prisoner and his wife in the 


last scene we have nothing but pity. We wish the statesmen of _ 


Europe could have punished him, and secured themselves, by 
something less harsh than the miseries of Madeira. At the 
same time, Herr von Werkmann should not let his indignation 
blind him to the fact that Charles was a dangerous problem. 
He clung to the last to his divine right, even when he had 
been formally deposed. We do not find that the arguments 
in this book quite clear him of the charge of breaking his 
parole to the Swiss Government. And we imagine that, being 
what he was, he would have tried again whenever he had the 
opportunity. 


WAYS OF TRAVEL 


Wonders of the Himalaya. By Srr Francis YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Memories of Travel. By Sirk Tuomas GrawaM JACKSON. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Road to Timbuktu. By Lapy Dororny Mitts. Duck- 
worth. 15s. 

Far Eastern Jaunts. By Gripert Cotuins. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Says Bacon, in his essay Of Travaille, ‘“‘in the younger Sort 
it is a Part of Education ; in the Elder, a Part of Experience.” 
But the ways of travel, in both senses of the word, have broad- 
ened since his day, and the modern traveller is not so easily 
fitted into simple categories. Manners of writing a travel book 


—the reflection of the spirit in which a traveller journeys— 


ee 


are almost as various nowadays as methods of voyaging. 

the stuaent of this byway of literature who himself suffers 
from what the Germans call wanderlust and the Colonial, legs 
romanuically, “itchy leathers,” will usually tind that trave] 
books run true to one of several fairly well-defined types. The 
four books under review may be summed up compactly ag 
examples of the truly explorative, the educative, the senti. 
mentally romantic and the breezy. 


Sir Francis Younghusband’s book may be ranked as an 
example of the first, but the author himself occupies a place of 
his own among travellers. He has not only the urge to “ 
and look beyond the ranges’; he has also continually present 
in him the sense of ** something lost beyond the ranges.” He is, 
indeed, that somewhat rare, but by no means unknown, com. 
bination of the man ot action and the mystic. In his Preface 
to this book ne remarks that, when he wrote The Gleam, he 
ps was peremptoriiv ordered by more than one reviewer to leave 
religion to the divines.”” Accordingly he has tried to leave it 
out of this book ; but he deceives himself if he thinks that he has 
succeeded. This is not to say that there is any kind of * preach. 
ing” in his nook; it is merely to say that the whole of it js 
instinct with what may be called a mystical philosophy of 
mountain exploration, or more simply the sense of wonder 
which, in any lover of the heights, is inspired by a mountain 
range—and of all mountain ranges the Himalaya is the most 
wonderful. Few writers have Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
magical gift of conveying this sense of wonder to the reader, 
and fewer still have his capacity for vivid narrative. He lived 
in the Himalaya for years together, explored them up and down 
from one side to another, backwards and forwards, year after 
year. The story of much of these wanderings he has told 
already in books and lectures: but none of his earlier works 
seems to have captured and communicated the spirit of the 
Himalava so well as this. Pace the critical reviewers of The 
Gleam. one can only attribute this greater success to the fact 
that he wrote that book in the interval. His latest work is 4 
fascinating record of adventure in the lofty mountain region 
that lies between India and Turkestan. 


Sir Thomas Graham Jackson’s Memories of Travel is a book 
pitched in a much lower key, but it has a quiet charm of its own. 
Its stories of travel in the ‘seventies and later, illustrated by 
the author’s own sketches, deal with the Dauphiné, Maggiore 
and the Borromean Islands, Venice and the Euganean Hills, 
Assisi, the Dolomites, Dalmatia, Herzegovina and _ Bosnia, 
Salonica and Constantinople. It has been defined as educative 
in ine better sense of that word. The author did his travelling 
as a student of art, with an object in his travels beyond that of 
mere amusement, and in the process developed inevitably a true 
philosophy of travel. “ The wise traveller,” as he says, “ will 
live as the people of the place live ; they naturally know best 
how to live there.”” The book is touched throughout with a 
wistful regret for the greater leisureliness of travel » generation 
or so ago, and he makes the sound point that our fathers must 
have enjoyed a feeling of real travel which the modern traveller, 
with much more rapid means of transport. can scarcely feel 
in the same way and to the same extent. Still, even yet travel 
is largely what you make it. Sir Thomas Jackson tells a good 
story of some Americans who came up when he was sitting at 
sketch in Loches, and said how delightful it must be to sit 
quietly and enjoy a place as he was doing. “ Apparently there 
was nothing to prevent them from doing the same ; but I 
knew they possessed, or rather were possessed by, a motor-car, 
which like an evil incubus insisted on their keeping in perpetual 
motion, and forbade them ever to rest.” 


Sentimentally romantic is the only possible description of 
Lady Dorothy Mills’ record of her journey to Timbuktu. One 
may be doing her an injustice, but one has a feeling that the 
trip may not impossibly have been due to a desire to be ab’e 
to say casually to friends, exchanging gossip from the Riviers 
and such places: “ Oh, I’m just back from Timbuktu.” The 
“road ” in this case was mostly river, for the author went by 
the southern route from Dakar up the Niger to Timbuktu, 
which, nowadays, quite unromantic town she succeeds in senti- 
mentalising. She concedes herself that her impressions are 
superficial. but she has some interesting sidelights on the French 
recruitment of a black army. Mr. Gilbert Collins, announced 
by his publisher as a humorist, has chosen an apt word in 
“jaunts ” for his record of journeys in China and Japan. He 
seems to know his Far East fairly well ; but, while humour 
certainly an indispensable part of a traveller’s equipment, it 
is more debatable whether it should be the main ingredient m 
the outlook of a stranger guest upon a foreign land. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE 


Love’s Labour’s Lost. Edited by Sir Arraur QuiLier-Coucn 
and JoHN Dover Witson. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Love’s Lahour’s Lost is not among the masterpieces of Shake- 
speare, but it does not deserve general neglect, and we are glad 
to see the Cambridge editors attesting its claim to true poetry, 
and ranking it above the Comedy of Errors and the Two Genile- 
men of Verona. All the annotation that the student can desire 
is supplied, as well as a wealth of speculations, though the 
“ austere limits of conjecture ” are invoked. Indeed, the play 
is abominably obscure in parts, and its textual problems are 
complicated enough to weary a reader who is less than an en- 
thusiast. It has some fantastic figures who may fairly be con- 
sidered as types, but also a puzzling amount of special references 
which have lost any obvious point. “ Topical ” stuff soon grows 
old, and the editors are persuaded that the chief figures of the 
play are of that sort. Very ingeniously they take up and 
amplify the suggestions of previous scholars. They suppose that 
the play was written for a private performance in 1593, perhaps 
at the Earl of Southampton’s house, and is aimed at Chapman 
and other conspicuous men at this time accused and punished 
for atheism. This school of thinkers is presented in the puzzling 
and often emended phrase “ Schoole of night.” Shakespeare’s 
Moth is Thomas Nashe, and Moth is said to be “ by Elizabethan 
spelling, just Nashe’s familiar Christian name reversed,” even 
as it is abbreviated in the verses at the end of the play: 

*“ And Thom bears logges into the hall.” 


This may be a clue, but “ Moth” reversed is ‘“ Htom,” not 
“Thom.” There is, however, more serious argument for the 
identification given by the editors, who also promise a discussion 
elsewhere of the atheist’s school. 

The relations of the Quarto and Folio are examined with great 
acuteness, and once again we find Shakespeare disgracefully 
careless about the writing of his plays, so that the compositor 
has to intervene, sometimes with good results, sometimes with 
bad. Much is, however, gained in reasonable conjecture by 
the knowledge and study of Shakespeare’s own hand. The 
Quarto, as usual, takes precedence of the Folio; indeed, the 
six words with which the latter ends the play are not even 
printed in brackets. One innovation that may be contested is 
the making of “ lady-smocks”’ into “ stitchworts.” Shake- 
speare’s vision of the Cuckoo-flower as “all silver-white ” is 
unusual, Alfred Austin’s: 

** Mauver still and mauver, 
Now the winter days are over,” 


gives the ordinary view. But Shakespeare could shock Dr. 
Johnson by talking of the “ silver skin © of the murdered Duncan, 
and until we know that the stitechworts grow in m:adows instead 
of woods and shady places, and have received the name of 
*“ladv-smock,” we shall prefer the old identification. Gerarde, 
writing about the time of this very play, supports it. Parkinson, 
Apothecary to James L., is also definite with ‘“ Cardamine.— 
Cuckow flowers or Ladies’ smockes.” 


AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK MAN’S 
MIND 


Ashanti. By Capt. R. S. Rarrray. 
Press. 25s. 

The white population of a savage country consists of traders 
come to convert the product of the land into European credit, 
missionaries come to convert the ideas of the people into Christian 
ideas, and governors come to smooth out the dilficulties in- 
separable from the advent of the first two. The traders rarely 
know anything or care anything about the people, for their 
concern is purely with raw material ; the missionaries too often 
preach in the same spirit as the famous saint who caused such 
trouble in heaven by converting and baptising the hosts of 
penguins on the northern island shore, and the governors 
are constantly tempted to keep order by the too simple means 
of force and fusilades. 

There are noble and sensible exceptions : some missionaries 
try to get to the back of the black man’s mind and to study 
his religious beliefs as reverentiy as they would have their 
Christian outlook treated: some government departments 
have succeeded in learning about their subjects and appre- 
ciating their point of view. Thus the Gold Coast Administration 
has deserved the highest praise by appointing an Ashanti 


Oxford University 





es, 


Anthropological Department with Captain Rattray at ite 
head. Incidentally they have saved us the cost of one little 
war already, as the direct result of Captain Rattray’s Tesearches 
into the social meaning of the Golden Stool. One costly 
was caused by our representative demanding to sit on it ag 
Queen Victoria's vicereine, another has been saved 
discovery that even a king may not sit on this stool, which is 
a symbol and the residence of the Ashanti soul. 

The book under review is the first written record of the 
work of this government anthropological department: jt is 
a scholarly work, with much exact information. Carefy 
records are given of religious ceremonies visited by the auth 
and a great deal of new matter has been accumulated. The 
general reader will find of great interest the account of thy 
Ashanti equivalent of the saturnalia: at stated times everyon 
is allowed and expected to abuse whomsoever he ple 
including the king, rules are relaxed and a general pandemoniym 
occurs. Captain Rattray obtained an explanation from the 
high priest of the god Ta-Kese, which is so remarkable that it 
must be quoted at length: 

You know that everyone has a soul that may get hurt o 
knocked about or become sick, and so make the body ill. Very 
often, ill-health is caused by the evil and the hate that another 
has in his head against you. Aguin, you too may have hatred ip 
your head against another, because of something that persog 
has done to you, and that, too, causes your soul to fret and become 
sick. Our forbears knew this to be the case, and so they ordained 
a time, once every year, when every man and woman, freemap 
and slave, should have freedom to speak out just what was ig 
their head, to tell their neighbours just what they thought of 
them, and of their actions, and not only their neighbours, but 
also the king or chief. When a man has spoken freely thus, he 
will feel his soul cool and quieted, and the soul of the other person 
against whom he has now openly spoken will be quieted also, 
The King of Ashanti may have killed your children, and you hate 
him. This has made him ill, and you ill, too; when you are 
allowed to say before his face what you think, you both benefit, 
That was why the King of Ashanti in ancient times, when he fell 
sick, would send for the Queen of Nkoranza to insult him, even 
though the time for the ceremony had not yet come round. It 
made him live longer and did him good. 


Captain Rattray deserves to be read by everyone in the 
Colonial Olfice, as well as every student of anthropology, and 
the cost to the nation of his department is a veiled economy 
to be saved at all events from axes present or future. We 
hear a great deal of the importance of science to the State, 
but the time is yet to come when the study of primitive man 
is universally regarded as an essential of imperial policy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Principal Secretary of State. (A Survey of the O'ice from 1558 to 
1680.) By Ftorence M. Gretr Evans, M.A., Ph.D. (Mars 
C. S. S. Hicnam), Assistant Lecturer in History in the University 
of Manchester. Manchester University Press. 30s. 


This is a scholarly piece of historical research work. Mrs. Higham's 
original intention, she tells us, was to deal only with the reign of 
Charles IL., but she soon found that it was necessary for a detailed 
understanding of Stuart administration to go back to the Tudor. 
In fact she begins earlier, with a sketch of the king's secretary from 
Plantagenet times. The story proper, however, opens with the 
remarkable rise in importance and status of the Principal Secretary 
under Henry VIIL It was in 1539 that the secretary’s precedence was 
fixed by statute; he was put eleventh among the great officers of 
State. In 1540 two Chief Secretaries were appointed by royal warrant 
to execute what continued to be treated as a single office. It was 
divided into the “northern” and ‘‘southern ” departments in Charles 
IL.’s time, and further divisions came later—the last being the creation 
of the Secretary of State for Air, who brings our present total up to six. 
Mrs. Higham summarises the Principal Secretaryship as “ an adminis 
trative department which evolved from the royal household,” and she 
describes very clearly its gradual accretion of powers and duties—ia 
Council, in Parliament, in foreign and domestic affairs—during her 
period. And lest anyone should suspect her book of being dry-as-dust, 
we should add that it discusses not merely offices, but the great men, 
like Cecil and Thurloe and Sunderland, as well as the smaller men, 
who held them, and the doings of people outside to boot. She ge 
us, in short, as she claims, “a fragment of the drama of humanity. 
Reminiscences. By Mary Scuarues, M.D., M.S. Williams and 

Norgate. 12s. 6d. , 

Nowadays almost as many people write reminiscences as write 
novels ; and the increasing number of such volumes that are pub- 
lished is sufficient proof that there is a public which buys and likes t 
read them. Dr. Scharlieb is one of the most distinguished women 
doctors in England, and her memoirs are more interesting than most, 
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ERNEST GIMSON # His Life and Work. With 8 
Drawings in the text and 60 Collotype Plates. 550 
numbered copies on Kelmscott handmade paper. 
£4 4s. net. 


Alike by the wideness of its range, by the rightness of its 
design, and by the complete beauty of its execution, the 
work designed by the late ERNEST W. Grimson deserves to 
rank as the finest and greatest achievement in English 
craftsmanship since the death of William Morris. Various 
chapters, written by W. R. Lethaby, F. L. Griggs, A.R.A., 

and Alfred Powell, deal with aspects of Gimson’s work in 
all its branches. 


TT BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY 
—SECOND GROUP OF PLAYS. 


5. AYULI. @ By LAURENCE BINYON. 

6. THE PRINCE. @ By Gwen JonRN. 

7. FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS. @ By A. P. Herpert, F. 
SLADEN SMITH, BEATRICE Mayor and HELEN 
SIMPSON. 

8 THE LILLIES OF THE FIELD. @ By J. Hastincs 
TURNER. 


Uniform with the first group. 3s. 6d. net. A limited 
number of each volume (150 of No. 5, 50 of each of the 
rest) on handmade paper, signed by the authors, quarter 
vellum, 10s. 6d. net each. 


A STUDY OF THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
W By E. M. Story. 7s. 6d. net. 


A paraphrase—and something more—for those who feel 
themselves debarred from appreciating Browning's master- 
piece by its length or complexity. Equally valuable to 
those who are studying the poet for examination purposes 
or for their own pleasure. In the Press. 


BRIAN PIERS LASCELLES. # A Memoir edited 
by Sir ARTHUR FENTON Hort, M.A. 5s. net. 


The “ Magdalen Giant ’’ was remarkable for other things 
than his extraordinary height, and his friends, who have 
put together this short memoir, believe that the qualities 
of character and intellect which endeared him to them will 
be appreciated by a wider circle. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. # With Illustrations 
from Poetry and Prose. By GERALDINE HopGson, 
Litt.D. 6s. net. 


“TI can heartily recommend . ‘ English omer ol The 
book is. . . wholly good, with a : rare appreciation of try, 
early and late. It should prove an excellent introduction 
to what is the finest literature in the world.”—The Saturday 
Review. 


THE TALKING WOMAN. # A Novel by Horace 
HORSNELL. 78S. 6d. net. 


“I prophesy popularity for ‘ The ep Woman.’ .. . it 
is witty and charming and original. She (the heroine) 
is consistently witty. She does live, “and so do all the 
amusing rest of them. READ IT. Mr. Horsnell is a 
very brilliant writer.’"—GERALD GouLp in The Saturday 
Review. 


LITTLE MIRRORS. # Poems by SuSAN MILEs, 
Author of ““Dunch.” 2s. 6d. net. 

“Singular powers of seeing life . . . her humour and her 
athos alike are beautiful in their reserve. ... ‘ Little 
Mirrors’ is a study of life, valuable and enjoyable.” -—The 
Weekly Westminster. 
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not because they have any special literary value, but because they 
have not; because, that is to say, they are written in a very simple 
and homely style, and give the reader a perfectly plain account of 
the thoughts and activities of a woman whose career has been by 
no means ordinary. Thus: 

About this time [1902] I was invited to meet the Princess of 
Waies. . . . I enjoyed the day very much and was pleased to see 
our beautiful and gracious Princess, but I cannot think how I 
got the time to do it. 

On another page Dr. Scharlieb tells us how she once operated on a 
girl for appendicitis. On the fifth day there was an unlooked-for 
rise of temperature : . 
However, on careful questioning I learned that on the third day 
after the operation she had been permitted to eat currant and 
raspberry tart. . . . Happily all danger subsided under the benign 
influence of castor-oil! But this incident made me realise how 
impossible it is for doctors to be too careful in the directions that 
they give 4 propos of treatment and diet. 
Dr. Scharlieb’s object in writing her reminiscences was to convince 
medical women students that “success will vary directly with the 
vigour they put into their studies.” Verb sap. These quotations 
eonvey, not unfairly, the quality of the book, which all the same offers 
pleasant reading. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, etc. Dean. £3 15s. 

In the preface to the 1924 edition of Debrett it is pointed out that 
the recent limitation of Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘“ Order of the British 
Empire” is more apparent than real, as far at any rate as O.B.E.’s 
and M.B.E.’s are concerned. It is perfectly possible that 5,000 names 
may be added to each class within the next ten years ; though that, 
ef course, unless we have another war, is not at all likely. It is a 
queer order, for few, we suppose, of those who wear it are very proud 
of the distinction, and certainly very many in the military class 
accepted it against their will as a matter of discipline. It will be 
interesting to see whether it will die out; but probably it will not, 
for the measure of esteem in which it is held will enable harassed 
Prime Ministers to confer it on people who want something and cannot 
decently be given any other order. Perhaps after all it was not the 
least useful of Lloyd Georgian inventions. It probably cannot be 
sold, for no one would buy it, but it can be given, and that may often 
be nearly as good. Many other curious facts may be discovered by 
those who study their Debrett, but the main practical value of the 
book lies, of course, in the facts that it contains an absolutely com- 
prehensive account of that unique phenomenon, the British aristo- 
cracy, and that it is extremely well arranged and easy to consult. 
Politically we are the most democratic nation on earth, but socially 
the most aristocratic—a mixture which bewilders Frenchmen and 
intrigues Americans. Perhaps we shall not always pay the tribute 
to birth that we pay to-day; meanwhile, however, Debrett remains 
an indispensable book of reference. 


In Brightest Africa. By Cart E. Aketey. Heinemann. 2ls. 

It may be that Mr. Akeley has “‘ raised taxidermy from a trade to 
an art,” which was what he set out to do when still a boy ; certainly 
the photographs in his book of the groups of wild animals which he 
has done for the Roosevelt African Hall (when it shall come into being) 
seem to go a long way towards justifying his claim. And the very 
great care he devotes to background is a real advance on the methods 
of the old-fashioned taxidermist. But whether in these days of 
living pictures taxidermy, even as an “art,” is worth pursuing, is 
itself debatable. Mr. Akeley himself prefers “‘shooting with a 
camera to shooting with a gun,” which latter makes him feel “a 
great deal like a murderer.” Most especially is this the case with 
gorillas. The gorilla, according to the author, is the reverse of fierce, 
being “neither wary nor dangerous,” and he is rapidly becoming 
extinct. For this reason Mr. Akeley strongly advocates the creation 
of a gorilla sanctuary where the living animals, so nearly akin to man, 
can be studied by men of science before they die out altogether. 
Anyone reading the extremely interesting section of his book devoted 
to gorillas is likely to support Mr. Akeley’s proposal. 

The World Struggle for Oil. By P. L’E. pe ta TramMerye. Trans- 
lated by C. L. Lesse. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


The main value of this comprehensive review of the oil situation 
is that it is written purely from a French—and violently anti-British 
—point of view. The author quotes an American Senator to the 
effect that “‘ Great Britain holds one half of the world’s oil and pro- 
duces only a quarter, while the United States owning one-sixth 
produces three-quarters.”” The arithmetic of this dictum is not 
very clear; it leaves the reader wondering what the people who 
own the other third are doing. On another page we are told that 
Britain has “ grasped all the oil-fields of the French colonial empire,” 
and was only prevented by an accident from gaining a monopoly of 
the Russian oil-fields. Such statements are scarcely history, but the 
book contains a number of interesting facts, which, as far as we know, 
are not recorded elsewhere. 

Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-1919. By Ra.rna 
Hopper-Wi.uiaMs. (2 vols.). Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s. 

Among all the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Great War” with which we have 

been flooded during the past four years, regimental history stands in a 


place by itself. The individuals fall in battle, the regiment goes on 
and it is to records such as this compiled by Lieutenant Hodder. 
Williams that the future historian will turn. No regiment can have 
better reason to be proud of its story than the “ Patricias.” Ping 
conceived on August 3rd, 1914—the day before Great Britain declared 
war—it was recruited in eleven days almost entirely from ex-soldiers 
who had served in South Africa and elsewhere. By August 28th it 
was ready to sail for the Continent, and was only delayed by ap 
Admiralty order prohibiting troopships from sailing without convoy, 
By the end of 1914 it was entrenching itself in France. Lieutenant 
Hodder-Williams’ account of how it comported itself there is military 
history to be appreciated fully only by readers who are themselves 
soldiers. But even a layman can hardly fail to be gripped by such 
vivid stories as that of Passchendaele—vivid but never emotional, 
“The Princess Patricias earned for themselves on that 30th of October 
deathless glory,’”” wrote General Dyer in his report. The price the 
regiment paid was a casualty list of 363 out of the 600 who went into 
action. The whole volume contains a story of which any unit might 
be proud. Volume II. contains the Roll of Honour and reprints 
other regimental documents. 


Arthur Yates: Trainer and Gentleman Rider. An autobiography 
written in collaboration with Bruce Buunt. Grant Richards. 
20s. 

Books about horse-racing when they are written by insiders seem 
always to contain very much of the fascination of the sport itself, and 
this volume is no exception to the rule. Mr. Yates was a prominent 
trainer when the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) went a-racing, 
and so came across him and everybody else, from the Empress of 
Austria to the Tichborne claimant. The book is well put together 
and very readable. 


In Primitive New Guinea. By J. H. Houmes. Seeley, Service, 21s. 

It is surely unusual to find a missionary with a genuinely scientific 
turn of mind; a man who can describe the manners and customs of 
the people amongst whom he has worked without allowing his religious 
bias to prejudice his description, without, indeed, offering much 
comment of any sort upon the facts which he sets down. Mr. Holmes 
is such a missionary. He has spent twenty-five years in New Guinea, 
and has studied the natives as no mere traveller can do ; consequently 
he has been able to make a really valuable and sympathetic contri- 
bution to the study of primitive races. His professed purpose in 
this book has been to present Papuan life from the point of view of 
the Papuan, and he deals copiously with every aspect of that life 
devoting chapters to Folk Lore, Marriage Customs, Art, Occupa- 
tions, Games, Religious Observances, Languages, Property Rights, 
etc., etc. His book is a mine of interesting and thoroughly enter- 
taining information, plentifully illustrated with both photographs and 
sketches. 


Among Wild Tribes of the Amazons. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 

Mr. Domville-Fife is of the stuff that explorers should be made. 
He makes the arm-chair reviewer a trifle ashamed, a trifle envious. 
If he would brag a little more about the hardships he had to endure 
—if he would even complain of them more bitterly—one would feel 
one could do it oneself if one wanted to. But it is difficult to flatter 
one’s vanity by identifying with so simple and unaffected a writer. 
When he wants to blow trumpets he blows those of the officers of 
the Indian Service on lonely outpost stations, gradually making 
friends with the shy, poverty-stricken inhabitants, whose fair skins 
suggest white ancestry, “more like the English than Spaniards.” 
It is a fascinating book, dealing with almost, sometimes quite, un- 
known country, and bringing home very vividly to the reader the fact 
that even in 1924 there are vast tracts of this earth of which our 
civilisation knows nothing. 


Letters Written During the Indian Mutiny. By Frep. Roserts, 
afterwards Field-Marshal Earn Roserts, V.C.,K.G. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Not even the slight Victorian formality of these letters cat 
hide the engaging personality of this young lieutenant of twenty-four 
who was to become a Field-Marshal and an Earl. We see him in 
high glee at the prospect of a campaign and speculating excitedly 
on the prospects of early promotion; he promises to work hard, 
assures his mother that he will be mentioned in Orders and will 
do well, and when good appointments and promotions come he & 
overjoyed at having “got on” beyond his wildest dreams, and 
is excited at the possibility of saving money out of his increa 
pay; he looks forward to going home on leave, and tells his sister 
that she must look out “some nice girl with blue eyes and yellow 
hair.” Perhaps it is for her that he is “ having some very smart 
collars made ... that turn over. They suit my large beard 
famously.” We can see from the frontispiece what the beard was 
like ; it suffered a narrow escape when a round of grape “ wounded 
me slightly in the face, very nearly carrying off my whisker ! 
Now and then there are real anxieties; he is afraid that medals 
will not be given for the campaign, though he is confident that they 
will all be rewarded in one way or another, and there is a certal 
difficulty in the regulations about promotion which causes bil 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE UNIFIED and other 
Essays (including Mothers’ Pensions). 


By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A., Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Cambridge eae Cloth, 5s. 
eady shortly. 





—_— 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY. 


By Prof. OSCAR JASZI. Translated by E. W. 
DICKES. With an Introduction by R. W. SETON- 
WATSON. Demy 8vo. 236 pp. Cloth, 15s. 


This book is devoted to an analysis of Hungary’s three 
revolutions—the Radical Revolution of October, 1918, the 
Communist Revolution of March, 1919, and the White Counter- 
revolution of August, 1919. 

Its author speaks with an intimate knowledge of the facts, 
and though belonging very definitely to the progressive camp, 
never allows his critical faculty to be silenced. 





DA FIUME A ROMA. 
By Professor GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


This interesting review of Fascism and Mussolini rule in 
Italy is being translated into English by Mr. E. W. Dickes, 
and will be published in May. 





Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 

















UNDERSTANDING 


Lotus shoes are made in character for 
all the occasions of a man’s varied 
and eventful life. For every purpose 
of town and country. For sport. For 
conquest. For fashion. For affairs. 


Lotus:Delta 


SHOES OF STANDING } 
At prices from 25/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


—_—___—— 
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Achille §& 
who use the Valet aarvies 


No. 3. The Salesman. 


“Dress and address” are his greatest 
assets, He appreciates the advantage 
of good clothes and has them kept 
fresh and smart by 


Achille Serre tr 


Head Office: London, E.9. 
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*“*God gives every bird its food, 
but does not cast it into the nest,”’ 


says an old Swedish proverb, and it has its equivalent 
in our 


** God helps those who help themselves,’ 


which implies that every man must make the most 
of his opportunities. 


The opportunity is given you to provide at minimum 
Cost—Protection for your dependents and comfort 
for your old age by means of 


The Family Provision Policy 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


It lies with YOU to take advantage of it. 


An annual outlay of £25 14s. 2d. will secure a man 
of 30 £1,000 at 60, or at death if sooner. 


Write for copy of Explanatory Leaflet A.D.1. 


THE STANDARD [JIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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many heartburnings. His ambition is unbounded. If he lives he 
intends to become “‘a General, K.C.B., and all sorts of things.” 
Fortunately things had a way of turning out as he hoped. In one 
letter he writes: ‘‘ What I want more than any other is the Victoria 
Cross. Oh! if I can only manage it how joily I should be.” Later 
on he is able to announce that he has been recommended for it— 
for “repeated gallantry in the field, more especially on the 2nd Jan., 
1858, when Lieut. Fred Roberts captured a rebel standard, killing 
the standard bearer, and on the same day saved the life of an 
Irregular Cavalryman by cutting down a Sepoy who was attacking 
him with a musket and bayonet.” His own previous account of 
this business had been most modest; for modesty was one of his 
characteristics as well as candour and fearlessness and untiring 
energy. His bravery can be inferred time after time in these letters, 
which, apart from the personality of the writer, are of great interest 
for their extremely graphic accounts of the siege of Delhi and the 
reliet of Lucknow. There are excellent maps. 


Letters and Journals of Anne Chalmers. Edited by Her DauGaTer. 
Chelsea Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 

Anne was the eldest daughter of the famous Scottish preacher, 
and lived till 1891. Her letters and journals show her as a young girl. 
The latter, written in 1830 and referred to again in notes of later 
years, describes a visit to London anda tour of England with a mixture 
of good sense and whimsical humour. She attended a turbulent 
Anti-Slavery Meeting, got her bonnet torn by the monkeys at the 
Zoo, and discovered at a dinner the dangers of mixing her drinks. 
She was too much impressed by Brougham to notice his queer nose. 
Anne evidently grew to be a person of weight, the quality her father 
desired in people. Of him as a preacher—“ thundering, flaming, 
lightening in the pulpit,” as Dr. John Brown puts it—she says not a 
word, but she notes his enthusiastic excitement about royalty. Edward 
Irving, romping with children and claiming for them the Arabian 
Nights, as well as serious books, cuts an attractive figure. When he 
offered to come and convert Chalmers, the latter was glad that he 
proposed so long a stay. Coleridge’s wonderful talk draws from 
Anne rapt attention and a burst of tears when he stops. She uses, 
we notice, more than once phrases like ‘‘ Good-bye, as the thief said 
to the hangman,” and this before their exploitation in Pickwick. 
Was there a Scottish character who talked so ? 


Grenoble and Thereabouts. By Henri Fernanp. The Medici 
Society. 7s. 6d. 

Grenoble, generally known as the capital of the French Alps, 
is one of the most charmingly situated towns within easy reach of 
the Chartreuse forests and the Mont Blanc range. From all sides 
of the town rise majestic snowclad mountains. To the north the 
Chartreuse and to the south the Belledonne groupe. From every 
open space and at the end of every street they appear clearly defined 
against the bright blue sky. 

‘the city, for it possesses a cathedral, is most picturesque and has 
many fine examples of Renaissance architecture. Among the many 
quiet but imposing architectural features the most interesting is 
undoubtedly the crypt of St. Laurent, once a church but now destroyed 
by landslides. Another interesting building is the Palais de Justice, 
once the Prince’s palace. Grenoble also owes much to its university, 
and the neighbourhood is delightful. Mr. Henri Ferrand is clearly 
much atteched to the beauties of his native Dauphiné ; and in writing 
this book he has endeavoured to stimulate in others his own passion 
for them. His book is interesting, not only because the heart of the 
author is obviously in his subject, but because every page is embel- 
lished with the most admirable photographs of Grenoble and its 
surroundings. 


THE CITY 


HE foreign exchanges continue to be the centre of attrac- 
tion, and the French franc reached its lowest record a 
few days ago, when it was quoted in Paris at over 120 
to the pound. The Italian lira seemed to have taken precedence 
over the franc, for it required about a dozen less lira than francs 
to buyapound. Through British and New York credits, there was 
a sharp recovery in the franc on Wednesday, and some speculators 
may be caught; but I would not like to bvy francs. The 
Belgian franc has also set up a fresh record at 130 to the pound. 
The New York exchange dipped sharply early in the week to 
¥4.25}, but has since shown some recovery. It is somewhat 
startung, by the way, to discover that the pound stands at a 
discuunt as compared with the currency, say, of a country 
like Coiombia, and will purchase only 8.8 pesos as against a 
par of exchange of 10 pesos. The same state of affairs, but 
at varying discounts, exists with regard to Venezuela, San 
Salvador and Bolivia. 


* * * 
The Prudential Assurance figures for last year are, as usual, 
stupenaous, for although the total premium income shows one 


of the smallest gains of recent years—only £112,921, or less 
half the previous year’s increase, and one-fifth of that of 192)_ 
the total income of the company was the highest on record 
The annual income from interest and dividends now exceeds 
£7,000,000. The Chairman’s remarks at the meeting show 
that this greatest investor in the country has now realised the 
importance of supervising its existing investments most care. 
fully, and making frequent exchanges. His words in this 
connection are worth quoting: 

We have spent, and are spending, much time and trouble 
in keeping a close watch upon our existing holdings, ang 
making suitable exchanges where such are possible and advis. 
able. It needs no very profound financial knowledge to 
appreciate the fact that the supervision of old investments 
is almost as important as the selection of new ones, particu. 
larly at times such as the present, when the credit of instity. 
tions and countries sometimes changes very rapidly. 

The Chairman went on to say that the investments made fast 
year produced an average yield of 6 per cent. before deducting 
income tax, and that of the total assets 77 per cent. is in Home 
Securities (57 per cent. in British Government Loans), 15} per 
cent. in Indian and Colonial Securities, and 7} per cent. in 
Foreign Securities. He indicated that the Company had done 
well on the American and Canadian dollar securities it bought 
early last year (in which it acted on similar lines to the advice 
given in these notes), the fall in the New York exchange having, 
of course, brought a considerable profit. He was more than 
usually definite in speaking of the future, stating that while: 

It is extremely difficult to forecast the tendency of prices 
with any reasonable degree of accuracy, even in the immediate 
future. We feel, however, that more suitable opportunities 
for investment will occur later on than at present, and there- 
fore we have recently been adopting what might be described 
as a “ waiting ” policy, and have put an appreciable sum into 
very short-term securities. 


Most successful companies proudly draw attention to their 
dividends. but the Prudential is quite unnecessarily shy in this 
respect, and while every newspaper naturally comments upon 
the wonderful results, I have not in one single case seen the 
dividend mentioned. For 1923 the shareholders receive a 
dividend of 67} per cent. as compared with 62} per cent. for 
1922, 55 per cent. for 1921, and 40 per cent. for 1920—all free 
of income tax. 
* * * 

At the Underground Electric Railway Company’s meeting 
the other day, Sir Robert Perks raised an interesting point with 
regard to the financial methods of this combine, by stating 
that the amounts which had been placed to reserve by the 
companies of the group were excessive, and he mentioned that 
in the last five years alone the London General Omnibus Co. 
has set aside no less than £1,665,000 under this head. As it 
happens, that fact would not appear to have prevented the 
London General Omnibus Co. from distributing dividends, 
for, in respect of the last five years, these have been 7, 5, 8, 8} 
and 9 per cent. Stated thus baldly these distributions, it must 
be admitted, do not sound out of the way; but add to this 
the fact that they are all paid free of income tax, which increases 
the amount by nearly one-third, and that the whole of the 
ordinary capital is owned by the Underground Electric Railways 
Co. itself, and the situation becomes interesting. The average 
rate of dividend distributed by the combine may not appear 
excessive, but it should be remembered that in some cases, 
where it is possible to trace the financial operations that have 
occurred, such things emerge as the fact that when the combine 
secured the London General Omnibus Co. ordinary stock, it 
gave in exchange for every £100 of such stock £105 of its own 
6 per cent. Ist mortgage debenture stock, £105 of 6 per cent. 
income bonds (interest payable in U.S. dollars and free of income 
tax), 100 fully paid ordinary shares of 1s. each (now quoted at 
8s. 3d.) and £8 in cash. 

* s * 


At this and other meetings of the group, Lord Ashfield has 
been pointing out the wickedness of independent omnibus 
proprietors coming just on the best roads, and taking the cream 
of the traffic ; but this is precisely what his combine has bee? 
doing for years in connection with the London County Council 
tramways, it having been officially reported to that body that 
out of 700 omnibuses running along the main tramway roads, 
600 represented unnecessary competition. It is always Ur 
pleasant to have a taste of one’s own medicine, and that 1s 


what is now happening to the London traffic combine. 
A. Emi Davies. 
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[IDEAL INVESTMENTS 


STOCK EXCHANGE Investments have 
their ups and downs. Even so-called Gilt- 
edged securities fluctuate in value day by day. 


But One Hundred Pounds invested in the 
WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY (Established 1847) 


is always One Hundred Pounds. 


Not only does your Capital remain intact, but 
liberal rates of interest are paid, and income- 
tax is paid by the Society, so that your 
dividends are tax-free. 


The security offered by the WOOLWICH 
EQUITABLE BUILDING SOCIETY is 
beyond reproach. Its assets, which exceed in 
value £2,400,000, consist almost entirely of 
first mortgages on carefully selected freehold 
or leasehold securities. It has a record of 
seventy-six years’ continuous progress, and has 
accumulated a Reserve Fund of £170,000. 


* 


WRITE NOW 


for copies of the Balance Sheet and 
Investment Prospectus. 


CHIEF OFFICE - - - Powis Street, WOOLWICH 


Branches at - - - - 97 Cheapside, E.C.2 and 
128a George St, CROYDON 














TTTTTTITITTLELLITILLELULILILOULLLT TTT TT tt tT TT 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON, 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








COLONIAL AND AMERICAN WOMEN RECEIVED 


in professional woman's London house during British Empire 

Exhibition period. 3 guineas per week. Room, breakfast, dinner, 

— aeale on Saturday and Sunday. Other applicants not 
ined. 


Write: Secretary, c/o Mr. Ernest Barker, 133 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











gp onan RATES: PuBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
_ ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MrETINGs, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
Per page. CLassirIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS, IS. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 





NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway. Lond on.W.C.2 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) = Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - . £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800,000 


walt Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 














Apply for Prospectus to the 
Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 











W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


ee 


No. 5. 


The 
Story of Coal 


SAFETY FIRST 





Mining is a dangerous occupation—for those miners 
who are employed underground. The only absolutely 
safe mine is the mine in which no man works and 
from which no coal is produced. 


But Mr. Humphrey Morgans, President-elect of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, says that 
“more is being done for the safety of workers in 
British mines than ever before,” and the British Coal 
Mines are shown by official figures to be the safest 
in the world. In the United States for 1922 the 
fatal accident rate was over 2} per thousand 
persons employed. In Great Britain for 1923 it 
was just over one per thousand persons employed, 
or just over 4} per million tons of coal raised. 


For 1913, in Great Britain it was over 14 per 
thousand employed and nearly 6 per million tons 
raised. Between 40 and 50 years ago the average was 
23 per thousand employed and 74 per million tons. 
The downward curve has been steady and continuous. 


The whole of the miner’s life underground and every 
detail of mine management is the subject of elaborate 
regulation embodied in Acts of Parliament, and 
enforced by severe penalties upon the manager for 
infringement. 


There are in every mine examiners or deputies, 
whose whole time is devoted to making inspections of 
the mine as to the presence of gas, ventilation, state of 
roof and sides. They are required to examine every 
part of the mine not less than two hours before the 
commencement of each shift, and before the men are 
allowed to enter the working places. The miners 
themselves may appoint two of their number to inspect 
the mine at least once a month. 


Daily personal supervision by the manager is 
required by Act of Parliament. Continual inspection 
is also carried on by the Mining Engineer—the 
machinery must be inspected at least once in every 
twenty-four hours—and over him and the manager are 
the Inspectors appointed by the Mines Department. 


Mining, however, is a healthy occupation. Dr. 
Haldane, the great public health authority, in evidence 
before the Sankey Commission, said :— 


“ Although coal mining is associated with a 
number of special dangers, it entails in this 
country less loss of life than average occupa- 
tions. The death rate from accidents is about 
double the average in other occupations; but 
owing to the exceptionally healthy conditions 
the death rate from disease is much below the 
average. The total death rate is thus below 
the average. About sixty years ago the 
general death rate among coal miners was 
about a third higher than in average occupa- 
tions, but has since then diminished much 
more rapidly than in most other occupations. 
The accident death rate among coal miners 
has diminished to about a fourth of what it 
was sixty years ago.” 


That is the record of Private Enterprise. And the 
reduction in the fatal accident rate will continue. 





Send for the SPECIAL LEAFLET giving statistics 
of fatal accidents in British Mines and those of other 
countries, and further information on the Safety 
question. This leaflet is obtainable from Philip Gee, 
40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


— 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





S*- CHRISTOPHER TRAINING COLLEGE 
HOSTEL (NON-SECTARIAN), 
The Garden City, Letchworth, Herts, 


Offers a special 
MONTESSORI PREPARATORY TRAINING COURSE: 
A COURSE OF TRAINING ge YEARS) PREPARATORY 
TO DR. MONTESSORI’S TRAINING COURSE. 

Observation in Montessori Classes, elementary and advanced. Practice work, 
Lectures on physiology, hygiene, school-management, etc. Cultural subjects, 
Sports. Handicrafts. 

Prospectus irom the ApvisEerR, Overhill, Letchworth, Herts. 

A pamphlet on the work of a Montessori teacher will be sent free on application. 


GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 








Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming ; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum, 
Principal, Miss M. Garpner, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


ROEBEL: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


) ha “4 LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

University Covesgs is Arts, SCIENCB, MEDICINB AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from RBGISTRAR. 


LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
tem, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTary 


Dp. HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Alleyn 
Park, London, §.E.21.—Preparation for Ling Diploma and Certificates of 
Chartered Society of Massage. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


H ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Two 
Scholarships of the value of £40 and {60 will be offered to girls under 1 




















on May rst, on the result of an examination to b- held in the last week o 
May,1924. The Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is reached. 
sg 4 Forms will not be accepted after April 1st.—For further particulars apply 

e 








SECRETARY. 
SCHOOLS. 

C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful pe Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

o ee ow -— ern oupapaen. . a for the Universities. Well 

q DORA 





IRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

A small school for girls aged 7-14 will be opened in May in Kensington, 

Its aim is to prepare girls for Entrance or Scholarships for the larger schools, 

The Curriculum will be on the lines of a boy’s preparatory school. Morning subjects, 

Classics, Maths., French, History, Divinity, Geography. Special attention to 

English. Other classes can be visited ted or arranged in the afternoons. Co-operation 

ef parents encouraged. Fees 8-10 guineas a term.—Box 957, New STATESMAN, 
zo Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head ah yA ! A. oe Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


School. 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
oan, © to encourage self by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
practica) ad b Cookery, = and. Poultry keeping The , eh te 

work such as - 1 r 

Fees, luclusive of Huchythmics, ng. Cosbery ant a each 
or ‘ees, ive c ‘ su 
subjects ar should be part of every girs education, seo guineas & yea! Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level on gravel soil. The hduse is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “‘ New 

Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANERA-- BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast ts, beautiful Gower Peninsula 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special if soquived.— 

eC’ Marcarsr I. MitcuEeL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), ancy Emson, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spanceyr, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252. 

















L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, WORTH. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A “A Co-educational Boarding School for you 


New era ideals followed, yh natural 2 - 
ment. A tow day pupils yk a Principal, Mrs. Birp. ” 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
YW Sbpiker HOUSE, CRENBROCE ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
om 8 12. — tie, ag, hegpe tome life for a limited number of boarders. 


desired. " 
The macy cee is + f-— &-- y on _- oe system combined with most recent 
2 BK particulars from the Principal, Miss 


K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street; 
ae ges Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof telephone, night 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per aight per person. Pull tard 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London,” Telephone: Museum ha 


OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—Fcr full particulars send s.a. eny S 

to the CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, ane 








OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, £. Cliff). — 
Comfortable Board- Residence among the eS: south aspect; 6 mins. seg 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. ‘el. 3130. , 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. Rocers. (Cookery diploma.) 


(;" PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country ; 

e easy access all parts Island; large library; reduced terms March.—Mrs. 
/YNNE. 











REFORMED INNS. 


SE for Descriptive List ae < of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
Ay "the Peopies At, Seeceeen, fon, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
maximum dividend ny ot or ae fam Gee 
P B.B.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Thee Goes, WwW... 





Ww eer RD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham, 

Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

sunny rooms, home comforts. Good fires Books. Gas fires in bedrooms, 
—Write Mise Fou. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ettis. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Board Residence in Gentlewoman’s 
private house, standing alone on highest and best part of the Common, 
Central heating, electric light. Inclusive terms.—Address “ Grprattag.” 

Telephone 141. 


N DEVON MOORS.—Farmhouse, Board Residence, 2} miles 
e Coombe Marten, 8 Ilfracombe, 9 Lynton.—York, Holdstone Down, Coombe 
Marten. 














LITERARY 
UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Est. 1898. New authors wanted. 


A FIRM OF LONDON PUBLISHERS is prepared to consider 
MSS. with view to publishing. Typewriting e essential. Unrivalled facilities 
P. O. Box 77, London, EC. 4. 








for distribution and sale.— Write 
Sealing f Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. No 


oe — Post MSS. to 
. & C. Liverary AGENCY, 
50 Gloucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


OOKS.—Stock Exchange Year Book, 1923, 278.; Hartmann’s 

Confucius, {2 28.; Barrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 

1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Chambers'’s 
Encyclopedia, to vols., half-morocco, {4 tos.; Pepys’ Diary, to vols., £7; Symonds’ 
A Problem in Modern and Greek E ics, 2 vols., 3; Life of Mrs. Siddons, ext 
illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, f- ~MOrocco, unique hg od fat} 
Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His’ Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 25s.; Ralston’s 
Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow, t9t0, Frey 
His Wife, 1916, The Outlaw, 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918, 
Thorgils of Treadholt 1917, 78. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 
428.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 353. ; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
Tale, only 50 done, 218.; Im Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation 
copy, with inscription, 1904, 30s.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by 
Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 218.; Vailima Stevenson, fne 
set, 26 vols., £38; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, f 28.; Dalton's 
Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorr 
and Sterility in Both Sexes, 38. 6d. post free ; Gaskell’s Novels, 6 half 
calf, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., bait co calf, gilt, {2; Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., —_ a bargain, é3, 38., 1830; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper Paper fehl 
2 vois., 93, £7 tos.; send also for catalogue. If you went book and Bese mes 
to find’ it ‘io. try me. I am the most expert book finder extant, WANTED, 
Buller’s Birds of — Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered ; {2 each offered for Housmas 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Apuleuis, 2 vols., 1708, Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 4 vols. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell's Pen Drawing, 03». (pub. é7 L4 net) ; 

's Old French Colour Prints, 634.4; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {1% 

ye Diary by Wheatley best edi to vols., £7; Frazer's Bough, 

12 vols. reer oirs, 358. (pub. 3%) att Seas bar tone 

charming Th ay =. 6d. — 258. net. Golden Asses of Apuleius, m1 

eS Oe oe) Same of ‘Gremene of Ornament, 2 18s.; Hobsos 

Worces orcclaa, (6 68.) Barton's Arabian Nights, 17 rol. us., £17 ; Etchings 

of Sir rs Yo" faz of N pple 

23 vols., £22} mony jamer yh tt ‘ace d's » Furniture, ¢ vs 
¥ tos.; Anatole France’s Novels, + vols., {12 158. = Heptameron’s illus., § 

ros. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalagse tres . Rare and Out of Print Books euppiel 
ks purchased in large or lots. Rist free of 3,000 books was! 

HOLLAND BROS., Book Loa 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


To ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free... © seve nee S08. Od. 
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TYPEWRITING 


LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 





T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
s available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 

ists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

ys Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


THORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 


Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied.— 
Terms on application to Miss G. V. Hrprrcm, §5 Gray’s Inn Road, 


London, W.C. t. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer elwave evailable — Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








—_—_ 





MISCELLANEOUS 
RITISH ARTIST organizing water-colour landscape class for 
B June in Normandy invites pupils. Accommodation can be arranged.—Box 


958, NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Z. 





OR SALE.—First 24 Nos. (4 vols.) London Mercury, as new. 


What offers ?—REYNOLDS, 21 Adamson Road, N.W. 3. 





O LET.—Bed-Sitting Room overlooking Hampstead Heath. 
Attendance, gas fire, bath. Meals as required. — Apply BentLey, 4 The 
Gables, Vale of Health, Hampstead. 


ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


THE 

introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
efiects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. 6d, 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct 
address: Mr. AnTuvR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





‘THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 


(Limited by Guarantee). 
EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1924. 
The following are the dates for the Examinations of the above 
Association : 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 3rd and 4th. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 3rd and 4th. 


FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 3rd, 4th and 5th. 


Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
CENTRES OF EXAMINATION. 


LONDON DUBLIN PLYMOUTH 
GLASGOW LEEDS PORTSMOUTH 
EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD NORWICH 
NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER NOTTINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL HULL 
BELFAST CARDIFF BRIGHTON 
CORK BRISTOL 


Persons desiring to present themselves for examination should 
give notice to the Council not later than April rst, 1924. Full 
ey and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, 

emple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 

By Order of the Council, 
J. C LATHAM, 


March, 1924. Secretary. 





OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Osporwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turwnine Co. (Dept. “ EB") 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Tiustrated Booklet free.— Regent Institute, 13) Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 








OCKROACHES effectually cleared from all dwellings by 

“ Blattis,”” as used in the Royal Palace. Never fails to accomplish its purpose. 

Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HowWARTHS, 473 Crooke- 
moore Road, Sheffield, or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





HE COUNCIL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) invite applications for the post of 
Part-time Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics. Open to 

men and women. Candidates must have an Honours degree, or 
its equivalent, in Mathematics. Salary {200 per annum. Six 
sets of application, including copies of three recent testimonials 
and names of three references, must be received not later than 
Monday, March 17th. For further information apply to the 
SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 








BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


(Estd. 1866). 


Chief Offices: Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 


Chief London Offices:—44 & 46 KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 





Policies. 
£17,843,249. 


over the previous year. 


£81,469 over the previous year. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.LA., F.F.A., 
Secretary and Actuary. 








Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year 1923. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £2,548,531. 
CLAIMS PAID during the year amounted to £987,878, including £310,346 paid under Maturing 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID.—The total amount paid in Claims up to the 3Ist December, 1923, was 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted to £614,228, shewing an Increase of £61,746 
The number of Policies issued in this Branch was 11,856, assuring (after 
deduction of Reassurances) the sum of £1,901,802. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income amounted to £1,932,036, shewing an Increase of 
TOTAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.—The Gross Income amounted to £2,987,997, shewing an 


Increase of £201,054 over the Gross Income of the previous year. 
to £1,974,902, leaving a Balance of Income over Expenditure on the year’s accounts of £1,013,095. 
TOTAL FUNDS.—The Total Funds now amount to £8,491,743. 
The ANNUAL VALUATION of the Company's business has been made by the Actuary. After making 
full provision for all policy liabilities, the resulting surplus is £273,786. 


Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Participating Class will receive a Reversionary Bonus at the increased rate of 
36/- per cent. for the year. 





The Total O 


utgo amounted 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Chairman and General Manager. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 





A Short History of Internat onal Inter- 
course 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. Cloth, 5s.; Paper, 3s. 6d. 


This book is supplementary to the histories used in schools 
and universities. It should be useful, therefore, to all 
teachers; and for the general reader it provides a compre- 
hensive view of the contributions which the different nations 
have made to the civilisation of the world. 


The Revival of Europe: Can the League 
of Nations Help ? 
By H. G. ALEXANDER. Cloth, 5s. ; Paper, 3s. 6d. 
(Selly Oak Colleges Series, No. 7.) March 25th. 
The book relates the underlying principles of a healthy 
political life with the practical action required if Europe is 
to be saved from relapsing into barbarism. 


The Triumph of Lord Palmerston 
By B. KINGSLEY MARTIN. March 25th. tos. 6d. 


Some important and hitherto unpublished letters of Queen 
Victoria form an interesting feature inthis account of the 
interactions between Statesmen, Press and Public. 





Jefferson Davis, President of the South 
By H. J. ECKENRODE. tos. 6d. 


This is a study of the politico-militaty history of the 
Confederacy. 


Robert Owen 
A Biography. By FRANK PODMORE. Iilusirated. 
Second Edition. 16s. 


“ A work of the greatest value to the student of social and 
intellectual development in the nineteenth century.” 
—Wesiminster Gazette. 


Margaret Ethel MacDonald 


By the Right Hon. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
Cloth, 5s.; Paper, 2s. 6d. 
“His biography of her—one of the most moving in our 
language—should be read . .. whatever our political opinions.” 
—Church Times. 


Fifty Years in Madagascar 


By JAMES SIBREE, D.D., F.R.G.S. Jilustrated. 
12s. 
“ Extremely entertaining.”—Daily News. 





Psychology of Early Childhood 
By Professor W. STERN. 16s. 


In this book the author considers from every point of view 
the psychology of childhood from birth to the sixth year of 
life. His psychology rests upon no hearsay, upon no imagina- 
tive theories, but is the direct outcome of long-continued 
scientific observation by the writer and his wife of their three 
children. 


Love In Children and its Aberrations 


A Book for Parents and Teachers. By OSKAR 
PFISTER. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 24s. 


** It should be read by every medical practitioner who has 
to deal with children.”"—New Statesman. 


Auto-Suggestion for Mothers 
By R. C. WATERS. 38. 6d. 
Send for Complete List of the “‘ New PsycuoLocy ” Hand- 
Rs. 





Social Development: Its Nature and 
Conditions 
By, Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. 12s. 6d, 


“One of the most lucid and sensible sociological studies 
we have had for some time.”—Daily News. 


Contemporary British Philosophy | 
Persona] Statements. Edited by Professor J. H. 
MUIRHEAD. 16s, 


“Here are notable summaries of doctrine and, of course, 
the writers reveal themselves whether they will or not.” 
—Times. 


The World of Souls 


By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. With a Preface 
by WILLIAM J AMES. tos. 6d. 


“An extraordinarily interesting study, and its closing 
chapters, dealing with the deeper aspect of sex, have a tonic 
quality.”"—Westminster Gazette. 


Economic Justice 


By GERARD COLLIER, M.A. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d.; paper, 5s. 


“A stimulating and challenging representation of Chris- 
tianity.”—Methodist Recorder. 





The Pharisees 
By R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A. 1s. 64. 


“The spirit in which the book is written is as admirable 
as the learning manifest on every page.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 





Psychoanalysis and A:sthetics 


As Exemplified by a Study of the Poetic Symbolism in 
the Works of Emile Verhaeren. By CHARLES BAU- 
DOUIN. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 16s. 


“The volume is such that it should not be neglected by 
either students of the Freudian method or of Verhaeren.” 
—Yorkshive Post. 





An Hour from Victoria 
By E. V. KNOX. 4s. 6d. 


Fleeting Follies 
By MICHAEL A. LEWIS. 2s. 


The author has been for some years a contributor to 
Punch, and extracts humour from work and play alike. 





New Novels 7s. 6d. Each 
The Fortunes of a Household 


By HERMAN ROBBERS. Translated by Miss CmLTON 
and BERNARD MIALL. 


“A singularly human and intimate narrative.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 





Hetty Geybert 
By GEORG HERMANN. Translated by A. BARWELL. 
‘A very good book.’’—Methodist Recorder. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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